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FOREWORD 



The Fourth Cieatlvlty, Innovation and Entrepreneursh i p 
Conference, Keys to the Future of American Business 
was held on March 20-21, 1S87, m Los Angeles, CA. 
This conference offered an opportunity to hear from 
leading experts and entrepreneurs who are Involved In 
creating environments which encourage people to be 
creative. Innovative and entrepreneurial. 

These Proceed I nqs present the substance of the 
conference, I wish to acknowledge the many 
contributors for their excellent papers. 

Special thanks to the staff of the National Center f or 
Research In Vocational Education. Ohio State 
University, for printing the proceedings; Loyo I a 
Marymount University for hosting and supporting the 
conference; and to Venture Magazine for promoting it. 

Finally, our appreciation to the other organizations 
for their support: George Washington University's 
Department of Man agement Science, National Federation 
of Inde pendent Business Foundation, Ernst & Wh 7 mfey"i 
Ire, Co ntrol Data Corporation. Bell Atlantic and Tlie 
creative Education Foundation. 

Entrepreneurs are the visionaries of tomorrow. 
Understanding them and their contributions tj society 
hopefully, will benefit us all. 



Assoc I ^t^ Administrator 
for Bufffness Development 




s 
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CREATIVE: PUBLIC-PRIVATE SECTOR V ENTURES 
"IHt 'SUCCESS' SERIES" ~ 



Presented By: Bettianne Welch 
Bell Atlantic 

Staff Specialist - General Business Marketing 



PROJECT BACKGROUND/EVOLUTION 

Bell Atlantic's involvement in this project began in October, 1984, as a 
result of discussions with the Director of the Office of Private Sector 
Initiatives of the Small Business Administration (SBA). These discussions 
focused on the identified need of the small business owner to improve his 
knowledge of marketing, planning, and operation skills. A public/private 
partnership was established to deliver this much needed training to the 
small business arena. 

The first symposium, "Success '85", was delivered in the Washingi ,n, D.C. 
area on April 26, 1985. Upon completion of this initial seminar, an 
evaluation was conducted and a determination made to continue through 1985. 
This initial symposium was followed by five additional sessions throughout 
the Bell Atlantic region. As a result of the overwhelming success of the 
series, the partnership was extended into 1986 and 1987. The 1987 series 
will kick-off on April 24, 1987 at the Newark Airport Marriott. 



LICENSING AGREEMENT 



The overwhelming response to our "Success" series prompted development of a 
Licensing Agreement package for the purpose of extending these seminars 
nation-wide. We received agreement from the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) to offer this package to the other Bell Regional Operating Companies 
on an exclusive basis for their coverage areas. To date, two agreements 
have been finalized. BellSouth and Southern New England Telephone will be 
staging 11 symposiums in their areas in 1987, bringing the total of "Success 
'87" symposiums to 17. 
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SLIDE PRESENTATION SUMMARY 



I . Bell Atlantic's Decision to Target The Small Business Market Via A 
Symposium Series 

Bell Atlantic reviewed the following facts about the small business 
marketpl ace: 

• Small business expected to grow 3.6% 

• 43% of America's workforce is employed by 14 million small 
businesses 

• 63% of America's workforce gets its first job in a small 
business 

• Small business has generated two thirds of America's major 
innovations since World War II. 

• Minority owned businesses have increased 81% between 1972-1982 

• Female entrepreneurs have increased 35% each year since 1982, 
while male entrepreneurs have increased 7% 

In the Bell Atlantic region (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Washington, D.C., Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia), there are 
over 1.7 million small business customers in the 1-20 CO. line size. 



II. Project Goals for Bell Atlantic 

• Determine needs and wants of small business customers i'l a 
symposium environment 

• Establish Bell Atlantic as vendor of choice to small business 
community 

• Set-up working relationship with the U.S. Srrall Business 
Administration 

• Provide additional avenue for sales leads from small business 
customers via an exhibit area 

• Launch first symposium in April, 19P5 

1 1 . "Success" SyiTiposium Plan 

• One-day sessions across region 

• $99.00 tuition - pre-registrat ion 

• $135.00 tuitiun - on-site 

• DMDR piece as registration vehicle 

• Structur'=''^ agenda (7:30 a.m. - 7:00 p.m.^ 

Opening Session 
Break -outs 
Luncheon 
Break -outs 

Cocktail reception in exhibit area 

• Small business persons as speakers 

• Exhibit area 

Bell Atlantic products and services 
SBA services 

• Joint PR 

• Evaluation forms at each session 
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"SUCCESS" ATTENDEES 



A. Top 10 Industry Segments b.y Attendee 



242 


Business/Personal Services 


241 


Professional Services 


135 


General Merchandise Retail 


311 


Health Care 


139 


Wholesalers 


243 


Utilities/Software 


114 


Construction, Engineering, 




Architecture 


321 


Education 


141 


Medi a/Recreation 


231 


Insurance 



13.6 
13.2 
8.4 
8.2 
6.9 
6.4 
5.1 

5.1 
4.9 

4.5 

TO" 



Registrant's Company Size by Number of Employees 
Regional Overview (Based on 1,597 Paid Registrants) 



N umber of E mpi oyees 
0 - 25 



26 
51 
76 
101 
201 
301 
501 
OVER 



50 
75 
100 
200 
3U0 
500 
1000 
1000 



Total 
884 
136 
41 
34 
59 
18 
6 
6 
1 



Percent; 



55% 
8% 
3% 
2% 
4% 
1% 
.04% 
.04% 
.01% 
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REGISTRATION INFORMATION 



• 1985 - 1,211 Registrants 

• 1986 - 1,597 Registrants 

• 1987 - 1,600 Attendees Forecasted 

EVALUATION FORM RESULTS (1985 AND 1986) 

1. Attendees Would Recommend Symposium 

2. "Success" Provided Useful Information 

3. Stirpes ium Exceeded or Matched Expectations 

1987 SYMPOSIUM DATES/SITES (BELL ATLANTIC/SBA) 



96% 
97% 
98.5% 



• April 24 

• May 15 

• June 12 

• September 18 

• October 9 

• OrLolier 30 



Newark, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Williamsburg, Virginia 



VII. 1987 LICENSEE SYMPOSIUM DATES/SITES 



BellSouth/SB A 



SNET/SBA 



Nashville, TN 
Charlotte, NC 
Birmingham, AL 



May 1 
May 29 
June 26 
Sept 11 
Oct 16 
Oct 23 
Nov 6 



Cromwel 1 , CT 
Waterbury, CT 
Stamford, CT 



June 5 

September 11 
October 16 



Fort Lauderdale, FL 
Jackson, MS 



New Orleans, LA 
Louisville, KY 



VIIL SUMMARY SLIDE 
Benefits 

• Customer Recognition 

• Knowledge of Small Bj-iness Market 

• SBA/Bell Atlantic Relationship Developed 

• Increased Sales Avenues 

• PR Benefits for Corporation 

• Other Opportunities 

The public/private partnership between Bell Atlantic and the SBA has 
been exceedingly beneficial to both organizations. 

It is Bell Atlantic's hope that this project will encourage other 
corporations to enter into their own public/private partnerships. 
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JUST DO IT 



WALLY "FAMOUS" AMOS 



"Somebody said that it couldn't be done. But he, with a chuckle, 
r.-plied, well, maybe it -ouldn't but .e would be one who 
wouldn't say so until he tried. So he buckled right in with a 
trace of grin on his face. If he worried he hid it. He started 
to sing as he tackled the thing that couldn't be done, and he did 
it. Somebody scoffed and said, You'll never do that.' At least 
no one has ever done it. And he took off his coat, and he took 
off his hat and the first thii g we knew he begun it. With a lift 
of his chin and a bit of a grin, without any aoubting or 
quitting. He started to sing as he tacxled the thing that 
-wouldn't be done, and he did it. '21 ^re are thousands to tell you 
it cannot be done. There are thousands to process the failure. 
There are thousands to po^nt cat to you one by one the dangers 
that wait to assail you. But just buckle -ight in with a bit of 
a grin. Just take off your coat and go to it. Just start to 
sing as you tackle the thing that cannot be done, and you'll do 
it." 
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The above pioce, by Edgar Alan Guest, is what I call the 
entrepj eneur • s antheme, the entrepreneur's creed. For me, it 
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sums up what entrepreneurship is all about. That's all I did 
twelve years ago. I "went out and did what others said could not 
be done." FamoMs Amos Cookies celebrated its twelth birthday 
March 10th. Twelve years old, wow. Battered and bruised but 
still moving on. 



It was twelve ye^.rs ago that I had an idea; that I said, "I'm 
going to open a store that sells chocolate chip cookies," and I 
did. It took me five months from the time I made my decision 
until we opened the first store. It reminded me that that's the 
way this country was built. People having idea's and doing them. 
I didn't go around ar d ask hundreds of people what do you think 
of my idea. I didn't go around trying to get everyone's opinion, 
and everyone's consent and approval. People had ideas and they 
implemented them, in times that were worse than these. They had 
no where near the technology we have available to us today but 
they still did it. That's all you have to do. 

I was in Oklahoma City a few weeks ago, doing some promotion at 
one of our stores. Two ladies came up to me and said they have 
been wanting to meet me and talk to me ^ )r quite some time, 
wanting my opinion on an idea they've had. I said, "I don't 
know, don't even ask me. I don't want to know. I don't have the 
answer for you. I don't even want to know what your idea is 
because I can't help with it. It's your idea. How many opinions 
do you need before you decide to start doing it? What's the cut 
off? Fifty, one hundred? Let me be the last person you ask an 
Q opinion on your idea. Just go do, it." 
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I gave a talk a while ago at Niagra County Cominunity College 
outside Buffalo and after my talk this ladv says to me, "V/ell, 
you know, I've been thinking about going into the restaurant 
business for a number of years." I said "What h' ve you done 
about it." "Well, nothing, but what's stopping me is the money." 
I said, "well what have you done to get the money." "Nothing." 
That's the mentality that we are dealing with. We must begin to 
take our ideas and move forward with them. If i can do it, 
anybody can do it. I'm a high school drop out. I have no 
business training, I don't have an MBA. Education and degrees 
are nice but sometimes they hold you back. If I had an MBA I 
don't think that I ever would have gone into the cookie business. 
I would have done my proforma, my projections, I would have done 
all my analyses and I would have come to the conclusion thcic 
there's no way in the world you could make a living selling 
chocolate chip cookies. So in my ignorance, in my naivete, i 
didn't know it couldn't be done. 



I love the picture, BEING THERE with Peter Sellers. The 
character Peter Sellers plays, Chauncey had been a gardner all 
his life, had never left the house. The guy who owned the house 
died and left Chauncey nothing and he was thrown out into the 
street. He knew nothing. He'd never been outside. He was so 
innocent. The whole punchline of the movie was, for me, at the 
end of the movie. They were burying a friend that Chauncey met 
who owned this large company, chauncey had become his advisor, 
and giving him all these pearls of wisdom, telling him thii.gs he 
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had learned in the garden. He became his confidant. This man had 
just died and all these people were vying for the company and 
Chauncey didn't care. He just started walking away from all 
these people and the last scence of the movie you see Chauncey 
and he walks on water. Cause he doesn't know you can't walk on 
water. 

Like O^auncey, you can do anything you want to do. I'm sure, 
each and every one of you have had that experience at least once 
3a your life. Where there was something that you wanted so 
badly, that Napoleon Hill calls "the burning desire." It could 
have been something so small , so insignificant . But you made it 
happen. You take that same energy and you apply it to anything; 
to sondinc a man to the moon, to writing a movie. It doesn't 
matter what it is. The steps to the process are all the same. 
You take that same burning desire, that energy and you apply it 
to whatever it is that you want to do. 

I was so excited when I was putting Famous Amos together. It was 
an incredible time in my life. I went into Famous Amos coming 
out of what must have been the worst time in my life. Having no 
money, debts up to here. Not knowing which way to turn. In 
almost a snap of the finger I v;eut from that attitude into 
putting Famous Amos together. It happened in a flash. You see^ 
we're in charge. Your 're in charge. Everything is your 
decision. Nothing has to be drawn out over months and years. We 
do that because of our belief system, because of what someone 
Q else has told us. But that's a lie. It can happen in a blink of 
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an eye. It really can. And I know it can because it happened to 
me. If it happens with me, it can happen with anyone. 



I put Famous Amos together. I would go to sleep at night 
..linking of ideas. My imagination was just running crazy, it was 
so exciting. I had never done this before. I was in show 
business for fourteen years. And the emphasis is definitly on 
show, not business. You ask anybody in show business what is 
cash flow and they'll look at you like you are crazy. They think 
it never stops and when it stops they all panic. They don't deal 
in casn flow. So I had no experience in doing a retail business. 
But I knew if it had to do with food the health department would 
have something to say. I had a friend check out the health 
department and find out what are the requirements for opening up 
a store selling chocolate chip cookies. That was my beginning. 
The most important step I took was that one. You don't need to 
know what's the beginning, middle or end. You just need to 
begin. One step leads t.o the next. It's so simple. It's so 
bafijc. But we complicate it. The fastest runner in the world 
will never cross the finish line unless he begins the race. 
We all have these fears that prevent us from beginning. A young 
girl yesterday said she was so afraid. When I asked her what she 
was afraid of she said so many changes. Everything changes. 
Nothing is permanent. The only thing that is permanent is 
change. So what you have to do is make change work for you. view 
change differently. See it as wonderful. It's all perception. 
SCO change bringing good to your life. You are creating it all 
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by thoughts anyway, moment to moment • When you accept change 
then you know that you are a part of that change. Change can 
bring whatever you want. 

People say, "But it's so risky." I understand that one. What's 
risky? Everything is risky. What's a guarantee? Can anyone 
tell me what's a guarantee. Nothing. It's a^x temporary. We 
don't know. We make plans, we should make plans* But you don't 
know what's going to happen. You give it your best You give 
it everything you've got. And you keep going. But I believe 
that by giving it your best, that produces the positive results. 
That's the guarantee. There are very few things that you can 
give your best to, give your total effort to, your total energy 
to, that will not produce positive results. And if it doesn't, 
it wasn't meant to be and then go on to something else. In the 
process, you will probably be led to something bettet then you 
were trying for anyway. You've got to trust the universe. 

I came across this piece, and I don't know who wrote it but it 
talks abov t risking. "Your strongest values can stand the test 
of challenge. You will risk a lot to act on things that are most 
important to you. If someone you love were in danger of drowning 
you might risk your life to save him. Or if you believe strongly 
in justice you might risk ridicule to stand up for someone who is 
being treated unfairly. All risks, reaching out^ testing 
yourself, trying new things, accepting the challenge, involve 
putting your values on the line. Sometimes the greatest risk may 
O not be climbing the shear rock face of a steep mountain. It may 
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be more risky to tell someone that you are lonely or to say I'm 
sorry. There are many kinds of risks in life: emotional, 
intellectual and physical. The important ones are those that 
help you grow and express your values. To laugh is to risk 
appearing a fool. To weep is to risk appearing sentimental. To 
reach out for another is to risk involvement. To expose feelings 
is to risk exposing your true self. To place your ideas, your 
dreams before the crowd is to risk loss. To love, is to risk not 
being loved in return. To live is to risk dying. To hope is to 
risk despair. To try at all is to risk failure. But risk we 
mu because the greatest hazard in life is to risk nothing at 
all." 



That was my attitude when I opened Famous Amos. I had been in 
show business for fourteen years. And I figured I could always 
do that. I could always go back to being an agent if l wanted 
to. To be a record promoter. To doing anything in the business 
side of show business. I had many contacts and I was very good 
at what I did. And I had a good reputation also. I had burned 
no bridges so I knew that that would always be available if I 
wanted it. So I wasn't giving up anything, you see. I had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. What I did also was, I 
cut that lose totally. You can't stradle the finish. You can't 
be over here and over there also. You can't divide your energy. 
You need to do what it is your going to do. You need to give it 
your total attention. I had a friend, a colleague, we were 
working together and he said we ought to hold on to a couple of 
clients because we don't know how this is going to happen. I 
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said, ) o, no. I've already done that. I don't want to be six 
months down the road, and say. If only I done sucn and such. If 
only I d given it more time. Don't put yourself in the position 
of having to say if only. Do everything your supposed to do the 
first time. Do it right the first time. My accountant said, 
"Well Wally, maybe you ought to just bake cookies out of your 
house do see how it's going to go." I said, "No, you don't know 
how cookies are going to go in a store by selling them out of 
your house. You got to open the store." It's common sense. 
You have to do what you want to do the way your ultimately going 
to do it. What I wanted to do was open up a store, just one 
store, selling cocholate chip cookies. Not out of i ^ house. I 
wanted the store. So I did that. Found the location, got 
everything I thought I would need. I never took any short cuts. 
There are no short cuts in life. If you don't want to succeed, 
take short cuts. If you want to miss the mark, take short cuts. 
But if you want to make it, give it everything you've got. Go 
all out, go 100%, go 200% everytime. Because that's what 
produces the results. 

So I had my store, I fixed that store up. I made my store so 
pretty. People said it's a bad luck corner. 7131 Sunset Blvd. 
It's on the corner of Sunset and Fermosa. My friend said this 
is a bad luck corner. I said. What did this corner do to be a 
bad luck corner. I don't believe in luck, there's no such thing 
as good luck even. The harder I work, the luckier I become. You 
know I want to be some place, and just because I'm there, God is 
Q going to look friendly and say this is your turn now, here take 
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this. No. Thousands of cars everyday go by that corner. What a 
great corner. I've got a permanent billboard light on Sunset 
Blvd. Do you know how much it costs to buy a billboard on Sunset 
Blvd? Thousands of dollars. I've got one. I fixed that corner. 
I want this corner to shine. And the standard by which I measure 
everything I do is the cookie. The quality of the cookie. I 
know it's a good cookie. I don't need anybody to tell me. I've 
been eating them for years. 

What you do you have to do to satisfy yourself. Not someone 
else. I make those cookies to please me. Because I wanr to eat 
the best. I want to taste a lot of chocolate. I want to taste a 
lot of pecans. I want to see the ingredients. I'm not going to 
d^.il you anything that I don't want to eat. Ask yourself, "What 
are your values? What are your standards?" They've got to be 
high. So that's the the standards by which I measure everything 
I do. That's the standards by which we put Famous Amos together. 
But even tliough I had never done it before, I just did it 
anyway. You can do anything you want to do. Making cookies at 
home, I've got a mixing bowl. Well, I need a bigger mixing bowl. 
I've got a refrigerator. I need a bigger rerrigerator . I've got 
a little oven, well I need a bigger oven. The ingredients, 
vanilla extract, semi-sweet chocolate. And you'll get people who 
will try to talk you out of your idea. I talked to this 
salesman, Leo. He'd been in the business a long time. I want 
all-purpose flour, vanilla extract, semi-sweet chocolate. All 
the things you can get in a grocery store. He said, no you 
don't. None of the bakeries are using that. That was my first 
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clue that I wanted it. I want to make some different from what 
everyone else is making, I want to express my individuality, my 
uniqueness. So I said, Leo, I want pure vanilla extract, get it 
for me. He got it. I want semi-sweet chocolate. He got it. I 
let Leo talk me out of one thing. He said you really don't need 
all purpose flour. There's a cookie blend cake flour that the 
bakeries use, costs you less money and works just as well. I 
said. Ok, let me try it. I used that flour and cookies came out 
green. Hard as a rock. I called Leo and said, Leo, if you don't 
come and get this flour out of my store and bring me some 
all-purpose flour I'm going to bring it down there myself and 
dump it all over your desk. You've got to stick to your guns, 
cause it's your idea. You set the standards, for what it is your 
trying lo do. And everybody else is supposed to be a support 
unit is supposed to serve you in what you're doing. And if you 
can't find someone to give you what you want, cancel that person 
and look for someone else. Because there is someone out there 
who will sell you what you want. So you got to keep looking, 
you've got to stick to your guns. Don't ever let people talk you 
out of what you really feel. You've got to be flexible; I'm not 
saying being a dictator but what you know in your gut. If you 
set standards up here don't come down to here. Stay up here. 
People will always pay for quality. 



When I first started I determined the cookies were worth $3.00 a 
pound. I figured what my costs were. I didn't know what margins 
were but I wanted to make more money than I was spending, I knew 
Q that much. Besides, I said, "these cookies taste good, they are 
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worth $3.00 a pound." A friend of mine said I should charge 
$2.99. $2.99 sounds good. But listen, people know when it says 
$2.99 that it's $3.00. I'm not trying to fool you. it's value. 
I'm selling value. You'll taste it. You've got to make a 
committment to what it is you want to do. I think committment is 
one of the strongest words in the English language. Nothing 
happens until yc; say I will. Not I hope or I'll try. 

Trying, that's another word. Let me give you a little insight 
into trying. We use that word alot. it's a cop out. There's no 
such thing as trying. My printer, the other day, wasn't working. 
On the screen, it said trying to print. But it wasn't printing. 
It's not "a trying to print", it's a printer, printers are 
supposed to print. So obviously, if you're trying to do 
something you're not doing it. Quit trying. It's in the doing. 
When you say,"l will", that makes you do it. It gets you on to 
doij.j it. Don't say trying. 

I want to close by sharing a piece with you that I close with 
of ton and it sums up alot of my thoughts and I think it says it 
all, really. Don't procrastinate. Don't worry about failure. 
There's no such thing as failure. It's a process. Life is a 
process. And with each experience you learn a little more and 
you get closer to the goal. Henry Ford said failure is not a 
failure but an opportunity to begin again more intelligently. 
Thomas Edison, he didn't fail nine thousand nine hundied ninety 
nine times, it took him ten thousand times before he created 
this light that we are sharing today, it's time you learned a 
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little bit more about what you are doing. You got to keep 
trying. You got to keep doing it and trying* Every day you've 
got to do something to get you closer to your goal. You've got 
to persist. You've got to persevere • There's no such thing as 
failure. God didn't create you to fail, you can't fail. You can 
on]y succeed. If you stop, obviously you will fail, at anything, 
if you don't do it. But do it, just do it. 



This is a piece called "Do It Anyway." You can apply it to 
anything. "People are unreasonable, illogicial and 
se] f -centered. Love them anyway. If you do good, people will 
accuse you of selfish ulterier motives. Do good anyv;ay. If you 
are successful you will win false friends and true enemies. 
Succeed anyway. The good you do today will be forgotten 
tomorrow. Do good anyway. Honesty and frankness will make you 
vulnerable. Be honest and frank anyway. The biggest people with 
the biggest ideas will be shot down by the smallest people with 
the smallest minds. But you've got to think big anyway. People 
favor underdogs but they follow only top dogs. Favor the 
underdog anyway. What you spend years building, might just be 
destroyed overnight. But you better build anyway. People really 
need help but they may attack you if you help them. So what, 
help them anyway. Give the world the best you We got. If you 
get kicked in the teeth, I don't care. You give the world the 
best you've got anyway. Cause you've got a lot to give," When 
you give less than your best the first person you cheat is you. 
You're the loser. And society loses. We don't want to cause any 
Q losses in this world. So give your best. And above all do it. 
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Just quit talking about, quit getting peoples opinions, don't 
research it to death, do whatever you need but know they are no 
guarantees. You're not going to find out how well you are going 
to do, you're not going to know how much money you're going to 
make. I don't care how many proformas you do, how many 
projections you make. You're never going to find out how much 
you're going to make until you do it. it's in the doing. 
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Creativity, Innovation and Entrppreneurship Confeicnce on: 
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March 20-21. 1987 at the Los Angeles Airport Marriott Hotel 

IF CONSTRUCTIVELY CREATIVE DIVERGENT 
THINKING EQUALS ENTREPRENEUR ... HOW 
CAN WE HELP CREATE MORE OF THEM? 



By: Arthur Lipper III, Chairman 
Venture Magazine .. Association of Venture Founders 
Gifted Children Monthly .. Gifted Children Advocacy Association 



The early training of children will make the difference. 

Thinking differently, and at times acting differently 
from other people is part of the accurate description of 
a successful entrepreneur. The successful entrepreneur 
is forced to be different to succeed. He or She must 
accept higher levels of risk and responsibility to 
achieve their objectives than those content to be 
employed. 



Why is being a divergent thinker such a common 
characteristic of the successful entrepreneur? Could it 
be because entrepreneurs are able to find solutions to 
problems or opportunities facing others? Is an 
entrepreneur, almost by definition, a creative problem 
solver? If the easy definition of entrepreneur is "one 
v/ho accepts risk in the pursuit of profit" wouldn't a 
more satisfying one be "one v^ho creates the opportunity 

VhNTURE MAGAZINE, INC 
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for earning profit by seeking to solve recognized 
problems'? 

Please note my s<jggestion that the problem has to be one 
which is recognized as otherwise the entrepreneur 
offering the product or service faces the additional 
chore of creating a marketplace demand for the product. 
This is one of the distinctions between entrepreneurs 
and inventors. There are also a number of similar 
traits which entrepreneUi s and investors share. The 
inventor all too frequently creates an elegant solution 
to a problem which does not exist, or exist In 
sufficient quantity to justify the cost of the solution. 

One of the reasons why such a high percentage of new 
businesses relate to food distribution or processing is 
that the need to eat is ever present and a market demand 
does not have to be created. The )roduct or service 
simply has to have greater appec^i than competitive 
products or services. Also most people have a 
familiarity with food processing and distribution and 
have thought about doing some part of the process 
better. In this case, such familiarity aloO breeds 
comfort. Not surpusingly perhaps, the food businesses 
being relatively easy to enter has a very high mortality 
rate. The easier, and less expensive, it is to get into 
a business the more unqualified people will enter and 
therefore ultimately be forced to leive. 
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One of the problems facing the investor in early stage, 
privately owned, entreprpneurial enterprises is that of 
the entrepreneur, particularly if he is also an 
inventor, always sees clearly an existing need and 
therefore market for the product or service All too 
frequently there is an absence of a^^y independent 
confirming evidence. Entrepreneurs most frequently 
assume their perception to be that of others, or at 
least of how others should or inevitably will, in time, 
perceive the matter. This is frequently not the case and 
can be the cause for disappointments and financial loss. 
Classically, entrepreneurs do not use market research to 
the same extent as their employed corporate 
counterparts. The fear of failure of the entrepreneur is 
as much a fear of failing to achieve his destiny as it 
is of having a product fail. The career risk 
considerations of the employed executive, and 
availability of resources with which to buy market 
research services, make for the "ready, aim, aim" 
scenario versus that of the entrepreneur which has been 
described as "read, fire, aim". 

The question of training people to think more creatively 
is an important one for any society. Modern societies 
depend upon innovation to grow and prosper. Motivation 
and intelligence usuall^' lead to innovation but the 
finding of better ways to achiev i a result can be 
hastened by those who see things differently and, at 
times, radically differently. 
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Perhaps the early definitions and indications of right 
and wrong should be re-examined. When a child plays with 
blocks is he praised when he completes something which 
looks li';e a house is built? Is he less, or not, 
praised when the finished result is unrecognizable to 
the adult obse ver? Do we force children to think as we 
ourselves do or how we believe they should? Why must all 
pictures of barns show them as being colored red? 

The challenge offered by Sid Parnes as a part of his 
Creative Problem Solving Institute of "in ten minutes 
list all the good things which come from an airline 
crash" is one which forces students to think 
differently. Let's do something like it now. List in one 
minute 10 benefits those who may be impacted of my dying 
dramatically, this very instant. Do it now please. 

Do you have your list? Here's mine; 1. Properties and 
companies I own will be managed differently (and 
probably better). 2. Properties will perhaps be sold 
(which would result in illiquid assets being exchanged 
for assets having greater liquidity as well as new 
opportunities for the buyers). 3. Family members and 
associates will be forced to become more independent. 4. 
Associates and family members will have a different 
range of opportunities (widows do remarry). 5. Insurance 
proceeds. 6. This talk would be over (and be forever 
memorable). 7. My enemies will be pleased. 8. What a 
wonderfully painless and dramatic way for me to go. 9. 
Future mistakes and poor decisions I would have made 
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will not have to be made. 10. I was able to leave the 
party as a winner. 

As I write this talk I am amused to ponder whether the 
speaker following my terminal presentation would have 
the presence and good sense of humor to say something 
about my being "a tough act to follow"? I certainly hope 
he would, as, under the circumstances, it would be 
appropriate. 

This brings me to another point about creativity and 
that is the coincident presence of humor. Humor is a 
result of seeing the familiar in unusual terms. Many 
truly successful entrepreneurs seem to possess wonderful 
senses of humor. Perhaps it is because the time they 
achieve success everything looks great to them but I 
suspect not. I suspect they always saw things a little 
differently than most people and the essence of humor is 
the unexpected. 

What can we do to help prompt right brained, divergent 
thinking? Don't we need more creative problem solving, 
talented, people focussing on those issues which stand 
between ourselves and the lives we want? 

My friend, Marco Meirovitz, the inventor of the 
wonderfully successful game MASTERMIND, makes the point 
that our educational system is backwards. He observes 
that all of early education focus is on information 
transfer and only in college do we offer courses in 
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deductive reasoning or what one might call "thinking". 
He proposes teaching thinking/ reasoning at the outset 
with most of the information transfer to come later. 
Meirovitz believes that children learn best using games. 
My own experience in observing the early developmental 
period of the PLATO project at the Computer-based 
Education Research Laboratory of the University of 
Illinois confirms this without any doubt. Children learn 
best through involvem.ent in a process. Games, having a 
built in excitement quotient, are involving. The 
competitive aspect of most games is an important part of 
the involve nent of the player. 

Entrepreneurs usually are required to accept significant 
incidence of rejection in their striving. Many are 
unable to bear the pressure of being told they are wrong 
and /or stupid for trying to do something differently 
than whatever has been the norm. Those who do not 
persevere lose both an opportunity to succeed and serve 
the community. The strength manifest in the necessary 
determination to go forward in the face of frequent 
rejection and disappointment must come from somewhere. 
Why is the strength usually so much greater with 
successful entrepreneurs, note the qualification 
"successful", than is found in their contemporary peer 
group.? Could it be because they had the confidence in 
themselves which comes from having a good feeling about 
one's self, which comes from having the attitude of 
winning? 
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If this feeling of being a winner is important to the 
entrepreneur in achieving ultimate success, and 
particularly during the establishment stage, then 
shouldn't we strive to create environments wherein 
children learn to win and develop the habit of feeling 
good about themselves? 

To achieve this result educators may have to redefine 
"winning" so that those young students who are not 
athletically gifted get to win. Creating situations 
where those having creative talents win something and 
are so recognized should be a goal for education 
curriculum designers. In prior talks to this group I 
have discussed the OM (Olympics of the M?nd) program, 
now operating in most states and a number of foreign 
countries. It is an excellent program and is enjoying 
great success. Those interested in learning more please 
contact me. 

In closing, I urge those in a position to influence 
education to develop; 

More courses and activities, especially for younger 
children, which will develop their natural creativity. 

More activities in which the children can win and 
so be recognized, activities which accept different 
solutions and images as being "good" and not require 
slavish replication of that which has the authority of 
precedent. 

Systems which reward teachers for recognizing 
children possessing greater elements of creativity than 
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the norm and permit the full development of their 
particular talents. 

An understanding of basic business principles and 
procedures. 

I 

Entrepreneurs are making America happen. They are the 
force which is responsible for almost all of the 
progress being made in this country. Entrepreneurs are 
succeeding in spite of, not because of, the education 
they received, especially as younger children. The 
parental, sibling, peer and school pressures for 
normalcy, rather than excellence, and certainly not 
difference, are extreme. Society loses the contributions 
of entrepreneurs who do not succeed. My point is that 
many more could succeed if the education system were 
more supportive of difference and less demanding of 
regimentation. Wouldn't it be truly v/onderful for all of 
us if there were more successful entrepreneurs? There 
can be if we are able to adjust the production line to 
be more forgiving of the odd sized packages. 

The early training of children will make the 
difference., to them and to us. 

Thank you. 
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THE VISIONARY ENTREPRENEUR 
SIDNEY J, PARNES 
CREATIVE EDUCATION FOUNDATION 



Arthur' Lipper has discussed the entrepreneur and creativity in general terms. 
Let me now highlight the diffe.^ence between a conventional entrepreneur , a 
creative-adaptive entrepr eneur and a creative- innovative entrepreneur , whom I call 
a visionary one, I will differentiate by means of a homey, personal example. 

During the great depression of the 30' s, at about 1? years of age, I was 
seeking part-time work that was extremely difficult to find. So, with an 
entrepreneur uncle's help, I started my own business. 

My uncle gave me a $1,50 line of credit to purchase from his electrical 
distributorship 50 "Coilettes," These were wire coll -springs that you wove onto 
a telephone receiver cord or ironing cord so that it coiled the wire cord up 
like a "SI inky"— loops of wire that sprung back into a relatively tight coil 
aftPr the cord was extended. Thus you had no sloppy wires getting into tne way 
on your desk or your ironing board when the phone or iron was back "at rest," 
The present-day smal 1-ci rcumference loops built right into many receiver cords 
are unaoubtedly the current improvement over the older "Coilette," Mt the time, 
the "Coilette" was an inexpensive invention that met a real need. My uncle saw 
it as a 10(t "5 and 10" item that I might do well with in a "house to house" sales 
business, I could gross 7 cents on each sale, and by knocking on enough doors, I 
was able to earn 50 cents or so each day, I say "earn", because gross and net 
were practically the same for me then, I walked to neighborhoods nearby, so I 
had no travel expense otner than shoe leaoher, which we fixed those days by lining 
the worn out shoes with butter boxes as '"inner soles," And of course I packer" the 
lunch I would have eaten at home anyway, 

I was delighted with my new business, and worked harder and faster to knock 
on more and more doors, learning that there seemed to be a probability of P'-ber 
of sales being closely related to the number of doors knocked per day, I submit 
I was a conventional entrepreneur , I showed many of the traits of an entrepreneur, 
who does not necessarily have to be creative to be successful at what he or she 
attempts, I could have continued, as do some businesses, in the very same 
"successful" vein, and earned consistently the spending money I had been seeking. 

Soon, however, my business became what I now call a creative-adaptive ente»^- 
prise. It may have been my uncle or father whose counsel made the changes, I 
don't remember, so I won't take credit for it alone. What happened was that I 
came to realize that people sometimes ruined the "Coilette" while trying to install 
't— it was a bit tricky until you had done a few. How mc?ny times have you bought 
something unassembled and cursed the directions that came with the product? So 
I decided to add service to my line— as a matter of fact, I decided I could 
probably sell almost as many at 25 cents each installed, and I was right. It 
took just as many "knocks" to get a door opened, and just as ma y doors opened 
to get one person to talk with you. And if the 25 cents was more than they would 
spend, 1 could always sell it to them not installed at the 10 cent price. As a 
result, my profits doubled, and I was ecstatic about earning over a $1,00 a day! 
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Then I began to critically analyze my business rather than go along forever 
satisfied with my "success," I observed carefully as I installed "Coilettes," 
I noticed frayed ironing cords, loose or broken plugs, etc, I began asking 
customers if they'd like me to tighten, repair, replace, etc, and soon was 
carrying a sn.a") tool kit with me, and a few ironing cords, plugs, etc: To 
make a long story short, I again doubled my profits for the day's work--dnd 
made a lot of^^appy people to boot! My business was now about 90% service. 
And I was bringing home around $2-00 a day at a time when our family was 
living on a draw from our family business of not much more than double that. 

But I didn't know about "creativity" way back then, I just considered 
myself an intelligent, diligent entrepreneur, I submit now that I was exhibi- 
ting "creative-adaptive" entrepreneurship, 

I never reached what I now call "creative-innovative" entrepreneurship, I 
never understood the "visionary" concept. If I had, my task might have gone 
something like this: 

"Let me dream. Let me fantasize: People are flocking 
to me to buy my "Coilettes" and services, I no longer 
have to knock door after door, I see all these en- 
thusiastic, happy faces crowding to me to get what I 
have to c^fer," 

George Romney of American Motors once emphasized that you get good design 
ideas by thinking very futuristical ly— very far out— and then engineering the 
dreams down to reality--not by taking a present design and "dressing it up," 

If I had dreamed— envisioned--fantasized--big dreams instead of merely 
accepting the fact that I had to knock scores of doors to achieve s sale, and 
if I had then worked creatively to bring the dream to some semolance of reality, 
I may have become for the electrical-goods world the modern-day Tupperware, 
Mary Kay or Agway! I get excited now thinking of what I might have done with 
networks of satisfied customers, building afternoon "service-center" parties 
in their homes, or the like. Remember, almost all women were at home then 
rather than at jobs outside the home. 

And if I were reliving that life but understanding what I do now about 
creativity, I'd have all my "customer reps" meeting in "quality circle^" to 
de-^ive newer and better ideas for making a better, more satisfying, more 
socially-valuable, more profitable business for all of us. I would apply my 
"creative leadership" to facilitate the creative functioning of everyone in 
the organization, so that our business' creativity would be a result of 
everyone's creative effort, everyone's sati sfaction— not a business where the 
top person's creativity is all that's allowed and the rest merely implement 
the leader's ideas. 

The Japanese industrialists are a less homey, more important and current 
example of how businesspeople worked up through the three levels of entrepre- 
neurship I have been discussing. First they copied our businesses diligently 
and successfully as "conventional entrepreneurs/' Then they be^^an creatively 
adapting our products very systematically and successfully as creative-adaptive 
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entrepreneurs. Finally they began to become visionaries--rreatwe-innov.tivp 
entrepreneurs who have caught the attention of the wor". innovative 

It is worth noting w.th regard to the Japanese example a national ^nH..^ 

fh'It fiftrT/ ^"^^^^^ ^"^titute in Japl 'i 98 ? t £ed 

that 68% of companies responding indicated creativity as a characteristic 
considered especially important for their employees--the highest oprrpnJL ,-n 

c?L??; ni'diipfn'- '.T''- ^^^""^ °' respoSde^tsVovideJ's m n" ^" 
creativity-development training in their companies. 

"""t " the originaVSi ion-the b?a SrLm 

Sln^jf'" """"" '"^ """"to™ St. Loui joined exhubera^" 

people stretching and squeezing to make their portion of the iJJ complete 
Whatever you may personally think of the "Hands Across America" idea it u an 
exce lent example of dreaming the big dream, sometimes in a flash a^rt Jhl^ 
working creatively and tirelessly to'bring ^s S'"^^as llss<!>XZtio.. 

Let's now explore a wee taste of this process of deliberatelv dreaminn 
then bringing the dream into some partial reality. Ue don't iusf Ju JIJ'jh 
dre«s or visions to occur. We defiberately foJl'drelmf anS V.lltVel fn ™^ 

"I warjun^d^ea'm'l^" 'S'S "T' '^"9 "^'"3 " "'^ 

we :n Jr aV^S?JJ^d;^,^^2 -arS^Sr^S^b; "^^sfSf uf Sda^;:e'S^^ir:e^?l""!/°r" 

Take a few deep breaths, relax, close your eyes if confortable 
aoing so, and image your favorite food or beverage. See it 
smell It, feel it, hear it, taste it. Go ahead now and 
enjoy it. 

Now with all your cravings satisfied, slowly open your eves 
and leave those images behind. j y j eyeb 

How many found they could imagine seeing, smelling, feelinc, hearing or tasting 
that favorite of yours? Everyone seems to have been able to exper?ence that!^ 

wee samDl^nVt^i'!"'"-""^' '"''"P^" °^ that imaging ability in a 

wee sample of the visionary process we have beeFdiscussing. " "-y m a 
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Create several dreams, visions, images in your mind of some things you wish 
you could accomplish in the next week in your job, business, or even personal 
life--N EXT WEEK , next month, year or 1 ifetime— keep it simple— but things 
you don't e xpect to happen under present circumstances or patterns of behavior. 
Think, Wouldn't it be neat if " List several. 

Now select one of them to focus on. 

Try next what I ask you to do. I don't expect this very brief attempt 
will work successfully for all of you, but for some it probably will. And the 
rest at least have a better notion of what I mean by visioning a^ a deliberate 
creative process. 

Relax, close your eyes if comfortable, image yourself achieving your wish— 
your vision— making it happen--if necessary by magic. Fantasize- it occuring— 
see n, feel it, hear it, etc.— anyway you can— no constraints. 

Now begin modifying your fantasy. Change the image bit by bit until you 
bring it down to some manageable aspect. Rearrange elements, .nagnify some 
things, minify others, until you have an image you can conceive of yourself 
carrying out— even if it is only a small part of your overall vision, dream 
or wish— perhaps only an opening wedge. If you don't see how you can do it 
because you don't have something y u need, fantasize having exactly what you 
need, then create a substitute from anything you have or can get. 

How did you do? How many gained some new insight, new approach, new attitude, 
new stance— something you may be able to use? 

^It appears there are some at each table who experienced something worthwhile. 
That's fine. Perhaps you can share something about the process you experienced 
that may be helpful to others at your table when we break in a few minutes. 

Regarding this systematic visionary |.»-ocess you "tasted", our Future Creative 
Problem-Solving Workshop at Epcot provides intense direction under skilled 
leadership in very small groups and in an exemplary climate for creative accom- 
plishment. There we devote five days rather than five minutes towards stretching 
in^creative ways toward actualizing our greatest dreams for our organizations. 
All of our Creative Problem-Solving programs promote the visionary entrepreneurship 
approaches, but the Epcot program deals with it totally. 

Let me now summarize with a few cartoons that tell my sto^y visually. 

The conventional entrepreneur plods ahead in known, prover ways, relying 
totally on past experience to di-^ect and program him or her. He or she attains 
few new insights while plodding and re-plodding the same old paths. (Burr 
Shafer's cartoon— from Through History with J. Wesley Smith, Vanguard Press, 
1950— shows a man in the wilderness rubbing two sticks together as one would do to 
start a fire, and saying to a friend, "I was just rubbing these two sticks together 
and they started to get hot. If I hadn't stopped, they might have caught fire.") 
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The £reativ e-aauptive entrepreneur uses creative problem-sol vina is sensitive. 
e?c^ Burth??'' ^ ^ll^"9es. and creatively solves them by tran form g. ad p L ' 
ca^iooS f^Jl Th"^''ru"'r '"'^■'"1" ^^'-'•eaching implications. (Burr Shafer's 
cartoon-from Through History with J. Wesley Smith, Vanguard Press 1950--shnJ 

whe T IT. Tl Th' r'.'? '''''^^ ' ^""^ll' round stone sh ed e a 
Wheel. He has attached a handle to the axle so one can roll it h^rv .Ia L 

III ch?fj?e"n:^r" ' '''' I'3%?^:.e°J^t\^S:^hNSg"^o^l^;e 

Llnt'""?h' '''^'^y ^he can possibfy cMeJe Jo? the 

or oft^n w Uh^Sfrr^ entrepreneur-associate looks on wi ou unde standing 
L Yorker iL nf ^'h- ^^'J^''' "^^'^^ ^PP^^^^d in a 197 ^ 

largrwheel f?om r ^tnnp h P^^^^^^^oric men. one of whom is fashioning a 
\aatl n f \l Jo cfiiPPin9 away at. His friend is puzzled. "It 

looks O.K. , he mutters, "But how are you going to hit people with it?") 

UD hMnHinn'^^JnV'!"'^ pre-historic times of "walking on water" and ended 
up building a log bridge over a stream. The conventional entrepreneur looked nn 
as n one of Burr Shafer's cartoons, and exclaimed, "who ever 'eard of c?Sssin2 
a stream without geeting your feet wet?" crossing 



The 
sees on 



%"JlTi7 conventional counterpart 



IDEA-STIMULATION TECHNIQUES* 

Deferred Judgment 

tn^nnlJ^ ^fl''''^.^ judgment principle might bo thought of as the environmental 

0 heT hand thp Tp'''' ''''' '''' '° ' P^^^°"'' m S 

other hand, there are many procedures that are used in creative oroblpm-^niuinn 

VoZlT 'tI' D^^P '^l individual to generate new id as w ey^° . 

to e r^ss' de s : °' '''''l'' encourages nSi i ua ' 

to express ideas as they occur, whereas other procedures help to brina thP iHp^Q 

t arw^li; mit'\^' f!l"-f "5^' "^^'^^ .erefy ?o'have\^ w f 

nthPr ; mp? ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^""^ Streaming into a person's mind At 

aas Jp^p ; f''f/\^'^ ^'^^"^'y there, the person seems to have run out'of 

Trigger new i'deasl"''''''°"' °' °' tried-and-true techn?ques to 

Checklists 

Osbor2"fn°h^.^''hnn?'l "^""o^/nd i-^Pactfui checklists is that devised by AIpx F. 
usborn in his book AppUed Imagvnation . His checklist consists of a series of 

*Reprinted from The Journal of Creative Behavior, 1976, 10(2). 
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verbs that help to change an individual's mental set as he or she contemplates a 
problem or a situation. For example, three of the verbs are: magnify^ minify^ 
and rearrange. Suppose a family were trying to generate ideas on ways to enjoy 
their meals together more fully. If they were to think about the situation and 
apply the word magnify^ they might come up with the following notions: "Invite 
more people occasional ly— foreign students, teachers, local artists, etc."; 
"Increase the number of courses in the dinner (but decrease size of the portions) 
so as to provide more variety and interest to the dinner*" Smaller portions 
relate to minify. Next might be the idea, "Eating around a very small table so 
as to make the whole dinner much more intimate"; or, "Eliminate the meal and 
feed a needy family instead." Rearrange might suggest, "Eating in the living 
room or on the porch." Or, "Having a reverse meal with the dessert first." 

Cartoonists frequently make use of the checklist verbs* For example, in 
a Punch cartoon, two apes are shown in a cage while a little man is in another 
corner of the room* The caption reads, "It's most interesting. By pushing this 
lever 20 times you can get him to walk across here with a banana." 

These ideas may not be to your particular liking, but the> are illustrative 
of the kind of thinking that might be sparked by Osborn's checklist* Furthermore, 
the new thoughts invariably trigger others that become more relevant, suitable or 
interesting. 

Forced Relationships 

Another fundamental procedure is to make a "forced-relationship"; that is, 
take anything in ont's awareness and attempt to relate it to the problem at 
hand. For example, in the previous meal situation, suppose the group was told 
to focus on a tree outside the window. Someone might spot the leaves and suggest 
decorating the table with leaves, or serving some simple element of the meal on 
attractive leaves; or another might see the bark, and suggest the possibility of 
a small ice-carving prompted by the groovings in the bark of the tree. 

Forced-relationships might, of course, involve other senses than sight* 
For example, the group might focus on a sound heard in common, such as a bird 
twittering outside; members might attempt to force a relationship between that 
sound and the situation. This could prompt ideas such as "Play recordings of 
favorite songs during meal times"; or, "Bring the canary into the dining room 
when we have dinner"; "Play the music box, and pass it around from person to 
person to wind up and reset during the meal*" 

Aside from the use of current sensations as stimuli for forcing relationships 
the participants can also be urged to use their imaginations for providing addi- 
tional stimuli. For example, the group might imaginatively take a safari into 
Africa, and bring back something that relates to the situation at hand. The 
following examples might result: "Plan a meal around the TV show Wild Kingdom''-, 
"Monkey around' with the way the food is served, by placing the soup in glasses, 
the coffee in soup bowls, the ice cream on large platters, etc."; or "Take a 
picnic meal out onto a canoe or rowboat and eat in the middle of the river or 
Idke." I have never seen a group that was bogged down and could not bo brought 
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back into a flow of ideas by making the imaginary trip to one place or another. 
At least one member of the group will invariably bring something back, connect 
it, and start a new flow of ideas. 

Attribute-Listing 

Another commonly used process to aid the flow of ideas is what is called 
attribute-listing. This involves taking specific aspects of the situation and 
then focusing particularly on the aspect selected. The checklisting or the 
frrced-relationship processes can then be applied to whatever specific aspect 
is the subject of focus. For example, in the meal situation, we might look at 
the question of dessert, and examine everything we know about it--the shapes, 
colors, tastes, etc. of each specific dessert that we might think of. We might 
then vary any one of those attributes or connect something else to that specific 
attribute. For example, suppose the item focused upon was orange jello, cut 
into squares. One attribute might be that it was " nft and shimmery." If we 
focused on a brick in the fireplace and applied something about the brick to the 
soft and shimmery quality of the jello, it might lead to the idea of freezing 
the jello and making it into a semi-icy dessert. The mental trip to Africa 
might suggest an animal -carving contest out of each one's jello before eating it. 
And so on! 

Morphological Approach 

The morphological procedure applies the noiion of attribute-listing together 
with forced-relationship in a matrix approach. It speeds the production of 
countless ideas. In our meal illustration, we might list some of the following 
attributes: people involved, place, time, foods, special effects, etc. Under 
each heading we would list a number alternatives. For example, under "people" 
we might jot down family, friends, strangers, needy people, celebrities, etc. 
Under "place" we might list different parts of the house, outdoors, picnics, 
campgrounds, etc. Under "time" might be breakfast, lunch, dinner, snacks, 
evening snacks, etc. Under "foods" we might have all kinds of different food 
items listed. Under "special effects" we ruight have music, TV, odors, incense, 
etc. Then the group would take items at random from each of the headings 
(attributes) and connect them into a novel peal idea. For example, we might 
select celebrity, basement, breakfast, hamburger, and incense as random elements, 
one from each att»^ibute-l ist. The group would then put these together or adapt 
them in different ways such as: "incense" the "head of the house" by serving 
the kids hamburger for breakfast in the basement game room; then surprise 
(him/her) with a special breakfast in bed. This example illustrates the point 
that we don't necessarily take the words literally. Incense suggested something 
different from a "special effect." So did "monkey" in the earlier example. 

These processes can help to break us away from some of our habitual thinking- 
some of our rigidity--into new connections of thoughts. It is also important to 
emphasize that these ideas are often just a starting point in the creative process. 
A great deal of refinement and development are usually necessary to make the ideas 
work.-ble within the realities that exist. 
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of thi cIL? li emphasize that these processes can be used d.iring any one 
Lii?. P'"°'^lf'-"l>'i"9 process. In the Problem-Findin? step, for 

example, while trying to develop many "how to" interpretations of the problem 
we can use the same triggering stimuli to generate new viewpoints; likewise! 
these processes ca- be utilized in each of the other steps. 'I'^ewise. 

of n«I!lnHr!Ic!j\T.'^"^'?-^^"^ samplings of some of the main categories 
Lr^ ^l^^^^ stimulate the imagination, m the divergent stag? of 

.S^ ""^^^^'"^ problem-solving, the main concern is "flow:- At each such 
J ?h process, everything is done to maintain a constant flow of thoughts 

whether these be the facts, problems, ideas, criteria for solution-fiSding!T 
JJnwrJ!I^°rj"*^*T^'"E acceptance. Research and practice have 

nrTf.l^ll ^5? ^'^^J^' °^ at eac*' of these stages--the 

?^ flow--the greater the likelihood of some new insights, some aha's 

l^..rT f ;j«^tions that become relevant as they are developed thro^-gh ?he 
balance of the process. ^ 

And Then> Judqmert 

mor^ ?hoJaSts''4fL^''?"n'ii*'?-.^*r ^^"^ P^'^^^^ on the generation of more and 
JJ^..^t?n? Jh" T^"^ ^'^^ to reemphdsize at this point that divergent 

productiM-the creation of m .y alternatives at each stagp -is no* an cnc in 
Itself but only a means to an end. i- « an »..iq m 

« 1^°"^®: a^conference of psychologists, someone pointed out that a manic 

cS!!il'"'?SjJ^ih''''^ -"^ °r "' -P''od"ction, But the point i^ of 

course, that the manic' s iuess are not evaluated, nor are they even necessarily 

crll^^t TJ^1Z'.^ r7n;.f psychologists then remarked that the ideally 

creative individual ought to be a manic-depressive who originates ideas in his 
manic phase and is able to evaluate them later. 

*i.,c i'*'at we are attempting to do is get data out of -nemory storage and relate 
this to the current situation. So much of our problem-solving relies on data 
that IS stored deep within us-data that we don't Have in our present awareness 
and therefore do not connect with the present situation. If we are able to 
triiger more of this meioory storage into our awareness, we are more likely to 
J'-wSn ^^^l "'.^l ^ P'"°<l"ctive for us in our problem-solving, it is 
thSrJw I H game." with no guarantees, but we are doing what Nobel Laureate 
Schockley calls "speeding up the hunch mechanism," This provides a greater 
I^et iSrleeV*"*"'^'"^ '"^^^ evaluation, can be developed to 
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NEW BUSINESS IN AMERICA: A SECOND 
REPORT ON RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 



William C. Dunkelberg, Purdue University 
Arnold C. Cooper, Purdue University 
Carolyn Y. Woo, Purdue University 
William J. Dennis, Jr., The NFIB Foundation 



ft"^^^ ^^^^ year's status report to the Creativity Conference on 
the three year panel study. New Business in America : The Firms and 
Iheir Owners (see, 1986 Proceedings , p. 45), progress^ th?~^r^ct 
has continued: the formal report containing ye .r one results is at 
the printer, year two data has been collected and serves as the 
principal topic of this brief paper, and the questionnaire designed 

o collect third year data will be completed shortly and enter the 
field m May. Location of non-respondents to the third year 
questionnaire is scheduled to be finished by late August Thus if 
all goes as planned, the data collection phase of our study will 
conclude before autumn. Analyzing the nearly one million pieces of 
information that constitute our data Pet will follow. However due 
to the enormity of the analytic task ,10 schedule has been yet' 
developed for this portion of the project. 



For those not familiar with this panel study, the year one 
questionnaire was designed to elicit background information on our 
national sample of new businesses, their ovmers, and the markets 
which the owners planned to serve. Much of the information 
requested needed collection just "one time". It was information 
that either does not change or changes in a predictable man:.er , e e 
employer immediately prior to business ownership or age of owner 
However, with another large quantity of requested information, a" 
series of benchmarks were created from which data collected 
subsequently ^ould be compared and contrasted to trace and a-easure 
change . 

Year Two Questionnaire 



r 



The year two questionnaire was designed principally to moni^o 
changes which nave occurred in these sample new businesses ^heir 
owners, and the markets served over the succeeding 12 montl' \s 
result, many inquiries in the year two questionnaire are identical 
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to those on the first year»s. Such a proceedure permits the 
comparison of responses in year one to those in year two which in 
turns allows measurement of any change that .ccurred in the 
intervening period. In fact. 12 of the 24 questions on the year two 
survey are the same as those posed one year ago. (Two of them are 
actually control questions to ensure that the same individual 
responded in both years.) The average number of full and part-time 
employees (question #3). the outline of a business strategy 
(question #15). and sources of business information (question #19) 
are just three examples. 

Other questions on the year two survey, not contained on the 
year one survey, were also designed to reach the issue of change. 
Major sources of new funds (question #9). for example, is a variant 
of year one's inquiry on financing sources, while some explicit 
questions on owner instituted changes are totally new, e.g. moved 
location, added products/services, dropped products/services 
(question #10). 

Few questions on the year two survey dealt with subject matter 
other than that directly or indirectly related to change. One major 
exception involved the estimation of owner time allocated to a 
series of business functions (question #21). This question and one 
or two others not related to change could be posed in year two 
because space constaints were not as severe in the second instrument 
as they had bee^ in . le first. Thus, in a few instances additional 
areas of inquiry could be opened in the second year wit^'>ut 
interrupting the fledgling time series being developed on other 
subject matter. 

Year Two Data Collection 



The year two questionnaire was fielded in May through mid-June, 
1986. Somewhat less than the 4,814 respondents to the prior year's 
questionnaire received the year two survey. Recipients could be 
divided into two groups: the first conj^isted of businesses which fit 
our definition on "new,'' i.e.. less than 18 months of age at the 
time of response to the first year questionnaire. This is the group 
in which we are primarily interested. The second set consisted of 
those who returned a first year questionnaire, but whose businesses 
proved older than our 18 month definition. Responses to the year 
one and two questionnaire by group are presented on Table 1. The 
frequency distributions that are presented from here represent the 
tot.illed responses to the year two survey of only those 1178 which 
own "new" businesses by our 18 month definition. 

Since the number of year one respondents includes some whose 
businesses were no Ion' *r functioning by the timi of the year two 
survey, response rate** iQay not be calculated from the data on Table 
1. Unfortunately, we cannot at this time provide you with a precise 

er|c * 



Table 1 

REPONDENTS TO YEAR ONE AND lEAR TWO 
SURVEY BY AGE OF BUSINESS 



RESPONDENTS 
First Year 
Second Year 



All 
Bus inesses 

4,814 

1.986 



AGE OF BUSINESS 

18 Months or 
Less at Time 
of First Survey 

2,994 

1,178 



More Than 18 
Months at Time 
of First Survey 

1,820 
808 



count of those who "turned-over" during the period. We are 
currently working to finalize the figv^re. However, luo observations 
can be mads: the nur>er of firms which "turned over" in the 
preceeding 12 months appears smaller than is popularly believed. 
Second, the response rate among functioning firms to the year cv/o 
survey was over 40""^. 

Results from the Year Tvo Questionnaire 

The frequency distributions of the yeai two results have beer 
transcribed on a sample questionnaire and aie attached to these 
brief remarks. Wl.ile response patterns to individual questions 
undoubtedly hold particular interefJt for many people, some general 
comments summarizing much of whc^ : we l^ave already learned appear 
more appropriate ero than would a recapitulation of specific 
numbers . 

Since empha. n the year two questionnaire was on measurement 
of change, it shouxd be noted from the outset that change has 
clearly occurred. Most sampled businesses have grown between years 
one and two in .erms of sales and assets if not in terms of 
employment. Cvor half have changed, at least to some extent, the 
products/services they sell. More than one in ten has cha.iged 
business location and 5% report a new business nan^e. None of these 
represent inconsequential shifts. 

Expectations of the owner have also changed. Most notable are 
the 40% who indicate that business profits are lower than 
anticipated ana the non-mutually exclusive 337a who indicate personal 
satisfaction hasn't met expectations. Moreover, it c^ppears there 
are modest changes occuring in owner conduct. For example, the 
average number of hours worked has fallen somewhat, particularly 
among those who had been putting in more than 80 hours per week. 




Some are shedding partners and the use of outside business 
information sources seems less frequent. 



One senses that change for the most part is evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. While there are some "superstars" whose growth 
patterns suggest the presence of very rapid change, change within 
the population as a whole seems gradual and modest. This apparent 
anamoly only whers the desire to begin disaggregating the data to 
deteiriiine whether change is indeed incremental or whether the 
aggregates conceal a turbulence that averages itself to provide a 
stable appearance. 

The stability of the data leads to a second important 
observation: there have been no shocks. No jolts have appeared to 
counter what* one might have intuitively believed before we began. 
Of course, the lack of surprises does not mean that none will be 
found as we shred the data into finer and finer pieces. Some may be 
shocked, for example, by the fact that women are as likely as men 
(actually a bit more l^Ixely) to have received a portion of their 
initial financing from a commercial lending institution. But the 
lack of surprises at this point uoes suggest that much of what we 
currently espouse as truth does have considerable basis in fact. 

Our data empirically demonstrate much of what is already 
suspected but not yet proven. Year one's data on financing sources, 
for example, corraborates our belief in the reliance on personal 
resources for business initiation. Year two's data on sources of 
new capital corraboates our belief in dependence on internally 
generated earningsfor much business growth. 

Our data also Jupport many of the more recent empirical 
findings. For example. Birch first reported (The Job Generation 
Process ) that about 15% of all firms were responsible for the 
preponderance of new job generation. Others, also using the Dun and 
Bradstreet fi?es or some variant arriv d at the same numbers. But 
coverage (or lack thereof) has been an important criticism of the 
Dun's data base. Nearly 50% of our sample could not be found in the 
those files suggesting that our sample captures many new firms 
missed by D 6t B. Yet, responses to our questions about growth in 
sales growth in employment, and the addition of managerial 
employees reveal a core of about 15% which can be termed "growth" 
f i rras , 

We dc not mean to suggest that we have found no .hing fresh and 
exciting. Simple frequency distributions often provide a novel look 
at new firm birth and development. For example, the distribution of 
business strategy components that have been parts of both the year 
one and the year two surveys leave us with the impression that 
smaller firms often emphasize quality and customer service, though 
owners infrequently confine their overt strategy to only a few 
elements. Similarly, the distribution of time allocated to various 
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business functions provides a unique if not surprising perspective 
of a small business owner's personal role in his business. 

Third Year Questionnaire 

As noted earlier, the third and final year's questionnaire has 
not been completed. It is fair to say, however, that the emphasis 
will again be on change. The same rationale that lead to a focus on 
change in the year two survey leads us in that direction again. 
Thus, many of the specific inquiries which appeared in years one and 
two will almost assuredly find their way to year three as well. 
Beyond, we are considering several options. One would allocate some 
questionnaire space to owner reflections on their experiences. 
Another would delve into the process of anticipating and recognizing 
change. But whatever is eventually decided, year three will 
resemble year two much more closely than it will year one. 

Conclusion 

We cannot expect the most interesting results to appear without 
messaging the numbers to a considerably greater extent than we 
have. Such work has thus far been impeded by the tasks of data 
collection and f le creation. However, the potential residing in 
this three year panel study can be seen in three papers, two of 
which will be presented later this year (Cooper, Dunkelberg, and 
Woo, ''Optimists ano Pessimists: 2994 Entrepreneurs and Their 
Perceived Chances for Success," 1986 Babson Conference; Cooper, 
Dunkelberg, and Woo, "Optimists and Pessimists One year Later," 1987 
Babson Conference; and, Dunkelberg and Cooper, "Investment and 
Capital Diversity in Small Enterprises, 1987 ICSB meeting). These 
papers dissaggregate the data and begin to examine them in some 
detail. 

The author's excitment over this project as reported to you last 
year remains. We continue to believe that these data will 
contribute significantly to our knowledge of business formation, 
development, and "turn-over," issues with broad implications for 
business, economics and public policy. Hopefully, others will 
continue to share our enthusiasm. 
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YOUNG BUSINESSES 



Please mark the best answer or fill in the blank as appropriate 



1. About how many hours per week do you work for the firm? 



hours per week 



2. About how many hours per week in toUl do unpaid family members work*^ 
total hours of work per week 



33 



3. On average, how many full and psu-t-time employees do you have (including yourself)? 
full-time part-time 



6-8 
9-10 



4- Were any of the employees added in the last twelve months hired as managers or supervisors of other emolovees 
In your firm? ^ ^ 

in Yes /7*/i |2|No ^V/C No employees added /f/^ 



5. Are other full-time partners or investors (other than yourselO now Involved in your business? 
in Yes. _ partners |9| No 7^% 

(number) 



12 



6. About what were your firm's gross sales or revenues during the last twelve months or during your last 
fiscal year"? 

S 00 



7. How large do you expect your gross sales to be in ONE year? $ 



. .00 (gross annual sales) i8 22 



8. Comparing the total assets of the firm today to total assets of the firm twelve months ago. about how much have toial 
firm asseU changed during the last twelve months? (Total assets include the value of all equipment, buildings, 
vehicles and land owned by the firm as well as cash, inventories and supplies and accounts receivable) 

HI Increased i^V^ (21 Stayed about the same JO [31 Decreased //^ 



23 



8a If "increased" or "decreased *, by approximately what percentage? 



Wh ichof the following have been major sources of ncwfundsduring the past twelve months? Pleaseputa T' next to 
the most Important source of new funds, a "2" next to the second most Important source, and so on. Uave blank 
those sources not used 

'^/^'^funds from company earnings 

W»/ ?% additional funds from owners who were owners of record 12 months a "> 

7)S/i>S,funds from new (less than 12 months) owners or investors 
fO%//S%\oans from banks or other financial institutions 
^ffjj/^^ Increases in trade credit and accounts payable 

1%/^% other ^ 

,/ , , (please explain) 



10. Durin,4 the last twelve months, nave you made mi^r changes in the nature of your business? 



a Added new product lines or services 

b. Dropped product lines or services 

c. Moved business location 

d. New branches or added locations 

e < .hanged the name of the business 

f. '!iiuiged your prices relative to 
your competitors 

g. Chanf«ed your advertising and 
promotion 

h. Floor space 



&L\JOR CHANGES RfADE 



in YES 
[1] YES 
in YES 
in YES 
in YES 



121 NO 

121 NO 76 X 
121 NO 7f •/< 
121 NO ?J5< 
121 NO yavi 



I HIGHER /CA 

I MORE 20y^ 
I ADDED aiV. 



121 LOWER /VX 
12' LESS 

I?. REDUCED JX 



131 NO CHANGE I 



131 NO CHANGE V^'^ 
131 NO CHANGE 



27 
28 
24 
30 



3.J 
35 
37 



?4 
40 
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1 i . During the past twelve months, did any of the foUowli :g hurt the development and pertonnance of your busincbs'' 
(Please rate each from 1 = "no serious problems" to 5 "serious problems"): 

MoSerioot 
ProbleflM 

1 Si%2 
1 lf%2 

1 it% 2 



a A decline in the market you serve 

b. Competitive pressures 

c. Cost or quality of labor 



Cost or quality of goods, materials, etc. 
Family demanda health problems, etc. 
Availability of credit or finance 



d. 
e. 
f. 

g. Other 



1 JfX 
1 4<V* 



(please explain) 



1 f 2 

























Problems 






:\ 


/V 


4 




5 1 


II 




3 


^x 


4 




5 J- 


4/ 


it 


3 




4 


r 


5 r 


4t 




3 


Jl 


4 


t 


5 i 


44 


/3 


3 


II 


4 


7 


5 3 


45 




3 




4 




3 r 


4b 




3 




4 


3 


5 r 


47 



12. How is your business doing today compared to the expectations you had for your business a year ago? 

Hi^ber Tban Abouf: the Same Laww Hum 

a Sales are: HI ^7VC (21 V* 13| ^1 4« 

b. Profits are: [i| /Sr% [2] (3| 49 

c. My Personal Satisfaction is: (1| ^1/ % |2| (3| 90 



13. In what areas have you experienced more or less difficulty ti^mn 7m had eipected when you became owner or 
principal manager of your business? (Please rate each): 

LoM DttBcnlt IflmDIfllpiilt 





llum^pected 




















a Developing sales 




2 


11 


3 


J1 


4 


/7 


5 


/3 


91 


b. Hiring and managing employees 




2 


/7 


3 


3C 


4 


/7 


5 


\% 


52 


c. Accounting and record-keeping 


1 iiy. 


2 


3d 


3 


30 


4 


'7 


5 


/3 


S3 


d. Getting loans and financing 


13C% 


2 


30 


3 


3V 


4 


/I 


5 


/3 


54 


e. Responding to cofrpetitors 


137*X 


2 


33* 


3 


3X 


4 


f 


5 


3 


55 


f. Keeping costs under control 


1 f/ 


2 


30 


3 


33 


4 


3r 


5 


II 


96 


g. Managing Inventories and receivables 


1 /t% 


2 


33 


3 


3f 


4 


If 


5 




57 


h. Planning: developing strategy 


1 /^rs 


2 


13 


3 


3«/ 


4 


/I 


5 


f 


98 


i. Dealing with suppliers 


1 31% 


2 


3«f 


3 


10 


4 


1 


5 




90 


J. The cost of government regulation and red t£^ 


1 


2 


/• 


3 


3^ 


4 


33 


5 


33 


60 



14. Think about your prlmtty competitor, that firm your customers would go to if or when they do nc buy front you. 

Which of the foLowlng wou^d best describe your major competition? (Mark one only) 
/7 % m A firm your size or smaller 

33%I2| A firm larger than yours, but less than fhr times your size 

34% 1^1 A firm more than five times your size <»i 
^|^(4| Dklticult to say who your major competitor is 



1 5. FYom the list below, how would you describe your business strategy? Using a total of 10^ points, please assign 
polntstoeach itembelowthat reflects its importance Inyourbuslnessstrategy.Ablank meansOpoints. For example, 
if "low prices*' were your miyor strategy with "better service" receiving secondary emphasis, you might assign 70 
pol nts to "low prices'* and 30 points to '^better service", leaving the rest blank to indk:ate that they are net receiving 
iloBptatis in your strategy. Please read the entire list before scoring. 

^^TVy to keep prtces lower than niy competitors 62 6j 

'Hy to provide better service than my competitors 
. Provide more product or service chotees than my competitors 
. Try to build a better rqnitatton for quality 

. Ity to advertise more effectivdy 7^71 
. IVy to target customers missed or poorly served by my competitors 73 73 

. Select a superior location 74 75 

Have a better appearance or b .tter facilities Tb^rr 
. Provide a service or product otherwise unavailable 7m 
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16. What are the odds of any buineM Uke yonn succeeding e.g. 1 chance l.i ten. 2 chances m ten. etc? 

Nochance 012 3456789 lo 

of success ^ J_.__LU._i__L_L -L I J 

yy. s% 1Y. uY. r/. a-x iY, r^T ^x 3^ v< 

17. What are the odds of your business succeeding e.g. 1 chance In ten, two chances In ten, etc."? 

Nochance 0 i 23456789 lo 

I I I I 1 - 1 1 1 J 1 I 

HY. 7Y. ^% <?X ^% s% nf* 



Certain chance 
of success 



Certain chance 
of success 



Dont 
Know 



18. Duff:.g the next five years, how much average change n^r ycM- do vou exoect in the m^irki^r uo.. .«ri^^ . 

(Circle the appropriate number for each) k . yc« ao you expect in Uie marlcet you are trying to serve: 

IncresM IncrerM Incrawe Unchanged 

Over 20% 20% to 11% 10% to 3% +2%to-2% 

a The number oi 

curtomenwlU: i ^3% 2 3 3/ 4 f 

b. The nun;ber of ' 

compcCitonwiU: 1 2 ? 3 4 37 

c The sales for ^ 
firms providing your 

product or service wlU: 1 //>C 2/7 3 J«/ 4 /f 



Decrease 

-3% or more 

5 r 
5 // 



6 V 
6 IX 



6 // 



IS-t^i^^^To^tTs^ra^rt^S^^ 



during the 



a accountant: bookkeeper 

b. friends or relatives 

c. other business owners 

d. government programs or 
Information sources 

e. bankers 

f. track' org.inlz^itlons 

g. lawycis. attorneys 

h. generally available books, 
manuals, etc. 

i. franchisor or suppliers 

J. courses, seminars, workshops 
k. other 



Very 
In^Mrtant 

1 V4-/* 



(please explaJn) 



/J-/. 

a-/. 

itY, 

11% 



Somewliat 


UtUe 


Not 


Inqx>rtant 


Importance 


Used 


2 




3 


/a 


4 t 


2 




3 






2 


Hi 


3 




4 /C 


2 


1 


3 


it 


4 


2 


3/ 


3 




4 i3 


2 


3/ 


3 




4 


2 




3 




4 J7 


2 




3 




4 i7 


2 


PI 


3 


/t 


4 


2 




3 


pe 


4 


2 


/ 


3 


/ 


4 // 



d7 
88 
89 



91 



94 

95 
96 
97 



20. 



^s'i'-S^^^^ '"^P^^y^ "^^^^^ P'^^ ^^^^ each factor on a scale of 1 



a 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e 
f 



Develop personal, friendly relationships 

Good wages and salaries, raises 

Extensive fringe benefits 

Share in dccision-making, 

more responsibility 

Close supervision 

PmfH -sharing; stork option.s, etc. 

Provide <i chancT to kMni ik w sl<llls 



Very 
Important 



VJji 2 
37% 2 
/•/. 2 

9^Y* 

7% 



if 



3 


17 


4 


Y 


3 


IT 


4 


X 


3 


%s 


4 


n 


3 


91 


4 


4 


3 


i» 


4 


aa 


3 


it 


4 


/7 


3 


»i 


4 


7 



Very important" 



litUe 
Importance 

r 2 

5 / 

5 /6 



4 



I 

2 
J 

4 

5 

h 
/ 
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21. Atijw n ii m i tf l y how much ofypqrtiiiieisallocatcd tothe foJowlng activities: fPleasf put thp;tpprny«ma»#>p#>rn*>tit ^^g » 
of yow time spent In these areas over the course of the last twelve months} 

Dealing with employees 

t^fif % Record-keeping (financial government forms, etc.) ,o 1 1 

^i//^ % Direct selling or customer contact 12 i.i 

LLfll % Actual production or provision of services u 1 

^iSlJt- % Maintenance, upkeep, cleaning of physical plant , 7 

^yJL- % Purchasing or dealing with suppliers ih i^i 

y // ^ % Cash management and arranging financing 20 
^gy* % Planning Arm growth/change 22 

Lf*- % Other 24 25 

tUlO J"0% (please explain) 

100% OF TOUR TIME - TOTAL 

22. If you had enough money to live as comfortably as you would like for the re*?^ cf your life, would you continue to work, 
or would you stop working? 

I would continue to work: [l)Yes ^VA [21 No /SVi 26 

23. How old were you when you became owner or principal manager of your business? years old 27 2b 

24. What is your sex? 

11) Male 7?/^ [2] Female J0>< 24 

Thank jrou Tery much. Your help is apprecialcd. 



(Used for compiling geographic and industry information) 



PLEASE DO NOT REMOVE imS LABEL 
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GROWTH IN EMPLOYMENT 





ALL FIRMS 


STARTED 


PURCHASED 


NO ANSWER 


4 


5 


4 


UNDER -10% 


16 


14 


19 


-9% TO -3% 


it 


it 


* 


-2% TO 2% 


44 


42 


48 


3% TO 24% 


7 


7 


5 


25% TO 49% 


7 


6 


9 


50% TO 74% 


10 


12 


6 


75% TO 99% 




★ 


★ 


100% - 




14 


9 




100% 


100% 


100% 



GROWTH IN SALES 



ALL FIRMS STARTED PURCHASED 
-10% TO -3% 1*1 

- 2% TO 2% 30 28 32 

3% TO 5% 36 31 46 

6% TO 8% 33 40 21 

8% - t- *_ * 

100% 100% 100% 



(50) 



COMPARISON OF TOTAL ASSETS 



INCREASED 
STAYED SAME 
DECREASED 
NO ANSWER 



ALL FIRMS 
62 
30 
7 

1_ 

100% 



STARTED 
67 
27 
5 

L_ 

100% 



PURCHASFD 
54 
35 
10 

1 

100% 



PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE 



0% 33 

1-5% 5 

6 - 10% 14 

11 - 15% 7 

16 - 20% 12 

21 - 30% 11 



31 - 50% 10 



ALL FIRMS STARTED PURCHASED 

30 38 
3 8 

12 18 
7 7 

12 11 
15 7 



13 6 



51 -100% 5 5, 

- J- 3 o 



100% 100% 



100% 
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OWNER'S HOURS PER WEEK 

ALL FTRM3 STARTED PURCHASED 

0 111 

1-49 20 18 24 

50 - 5<» 28 31 22 

60 - 69 31 31 31 

70 - 79 12 12 12 

80 - 8_ 7_ _10 

100% 100% 100% 



UNPAID FAMILY MEMBER'S 
HOURS PER WEEK 





ALL FIRMS 


STARTED 


PURC..ASED 


0 


49 


49 


47 


1-9 


13 


15 


12 


10 - 19 


12 


11 


12 


20 - 29 


7 


7 


9 


30 - 39 


5 


5 


5 


40 - 


14 


13 


15 




100% 


100% 


100% 



EMPLOYEE'S ADDED AS MANAGERS 
OR SUPERVIoORS 



YES 
NO 

NO EMPLOYEES 

ADDED 
NO ANSWER 



ALL FIRMS 

17 
64 



18 

1_ 

100% 



STARTED 

17 
64 

18 
1 



100% 



PURCHASED 

16 
65 



17 

2 

100% 



YES 

1 
2 
3 
4 

NO 

NO ANSWER 



FULL-TIME PARTNERS INVOLVED IN BUSINESS 
ALL FIRMS STARTED PURCHASED 



24 
2 
1 
* 

72 

1_ 

100% 



25 
2 
1 

4r 
7 1 
1_ 

100% 



21 
2 
* 

76 

1 

100% 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION FOR INNER CITY 
YOUTH AND ADULTS: AN INNOVATIVE APPROACH 

PETER CRABTREE, OAKLAND l^OUTH CORPORATION 
JIM HAMP, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 

AND TRAINING 



ABSTRACT 

The Oakland Youth Entrepreneurship Program (OYEP) is a program 
designed to aid youth and young adults in creating and developing 
their own businesses. A seven week training component teaches the 
fundamentals of business and economics. The young entrepreneurs 
are trained to plan, develop and operate their own businesses. 

OYEP is a two year pilot program funded by the State of Califor- 
niums Employment Development Department and financed through the 
governor's Wagner- Peyser Discretionary Fund. The program serves 
disadvantaged, minority, and other young people with entrepreneur- 
ial potential. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Oakland Youth Entrepreneurship Program is very innovative in 
that ^t is not just a training project, it does more than that for 
inner-city youth. It involves training, but it also involves 
other technical assistance and hand-holding for these inner-city 
youth to make them successful entrepreneurs. The basic program 
design is for disadvantaged, minority, inner-city youth and also 
those who have an exceptional entrepreneurial ability. 

California aimed to establish two models. The first model in Los 
Angeles didn't get off the ground but we do plan to do that within 
the next 60 to 90 days. The model that did get started is the 
Oakland model. 

The model's objectives involve a two-year program which will 
assist approximately 80 youths in the Oakland area, and about the 
same in the Los Angeles area, in starting their own service relat- 
ed businesses. It is anticipated that the business*, will hire 
other youth as they become established, which will provide employ- 
ment for many young people. 

Model activities include the development of a basic entrepreneur- 
ial training curriculum, specifically for youth. 
There are many entrepreneurship curricula on the market, but as 
you will note, this curriculum is based primarily around the 
target group we are trying to reach. 

Counselling is included as necessary, and that is from the start 
of the model throagh the end. Assistance in starting and oper- 
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ating the business includes technical and financial assistance. 
We have a continuous evaluation of businesses that the youth 
actually start which carries through at least one year of opera- 
tion and up to two years. 

Training curriculum is designed to be very short, intens .ve and 
basic for youth-targeted, service-related businesses. The train- 
ing curriculum is provided in approximately 72 hours. If you 
think back to our tf»rget (i.e. high school dropouts), you know 
that they don't want to sit in a long-term training setting. We 
specifically designed the program to be very short, very intense, 
and highly motivating. The training includes the nature of small 
businesses; assessments of one's potential as an entrepreneur; 
developing a small business plan; available financing (which 
includes private sector, government financing, and the program 
financing that is established in the model) ; record keeping (in- 
volving purchasing, accounts receivable, accounts payable, profit 
and loss, taxes, sales income, employment, and others as appropri- 
ate) . It also includes basic legal requirements, having to do 
with permits, licenses, bonding and insurance. All of these are 
necessary for the operation of a small business. Highly empha- 
sized is the motivation of youth. And finally, as part of train- 
ing, there is a discussion having to do with franchising, targeted 
especially for the purposes of youth. 

The counselling includes determining the suitability of prrgram 
training for individuals and directing individuals not ready or 
suitable as entrepreneurs to employers for on-the-job training or 
work experience. There is a spin-off designed in the model. If 
we get some youth who really don't think they are ready to start 
their own business and have absolutely no work history, there are 
ways for them to pick up this work experience while they are 
involved in the curriculum, in the three basic phases of the 
training. Directing inexperienced individuals may involve on-the- 
job training assignments which connect loc lly with the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act funds that are available though the PIC (Pri- 
vate Industry Council) and the local SDA (Service Delivery Area). 

Assistance — technical and financial — can include direct assistance 
from the sponsors such as a local chamber of commerce, SCORE 
(Service Corp of Retired Executives) , California State Department 
of Commerce, Small Business Administration, etc., and a specific 
education curriculum through ROP and adult education. The program 
can develop work experience contracts with employers and the youth 
to help them get an income while they are going through the train- 
ing. The program can develop loan packages and administer them 
with youth. That is a new approach having to do with a training 
program. The loan packages that are established under this model 
are basically set at a maximum of $2500 per youth. The program 
monies are limited and they are a line-of -credit type monies that 
the youth can draw on to get them start<^.d. it could involve the 
permits they need to start a business, the license, che insurance 
they may need, or whatever is essential to get them started ir a 
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ser- ice-related business. Th maximum term of this initial loan 
provided by the program is a period of 18 months. They are ex- 
pected to pay baok the loan. The loan money will always remain 
with the model, it is part of the seed money that is established 
by the California Employment Development Department. The youth 
are expected to pay back the money as they start the operation of 
their business, and the fact that they arc paying back is consid- 
ered one or the measurements of success. 

This outlines the intent of the state program to assist inner city 
youth. The Oakland contractor is a corporation, (Adams, Grant, 
Werner, Inc.) that consists of a private-for-prof it business, 
(private CPA firm). Also it includes three non-profit organiza- 
tions, (Oakland Youth Corporation, East Oakland Development Cen- 
ter, and Oakland Youth Enterprise, Inc.). Ba&ically what makes 
this project real work is the fact that we have this local 
collaboration. These three non-profit entities have local con- 
tacts, businei«s contacts, and local government contacts. Then we 
have the pii.dte corporation, also with the business contacts that 
can provide the CPA expertise needed in training, and actually 
carries tha books and administars the project. All of this 
coupled together with the local cooperation is what really makes 
the program work. 



THE r'ROGKAM DESIGN 



The program is just over a year old. We have had a great aeal to 
do in that time frame, including the development of a short, 
intense, curriculum to teach business training and start-up 
skills. 



This multi-faceted program includes a training component, support 
services, revolving loan fund for initial capitalization, 
and technir tl r-s^.i stance. It includes some additional special 
features such as the internship program to provide hands-on expe- 
rience in a particular business for those wno way need it as well 
as and incubato^- facility in which we are trying to find capacity 
to shelter some of the ventures in the early going. 

The training is very much hands-on, very intensive experience. We 
designed the training so that individual youth could come in and 
benefit for whatever level of training they have reached. We maie 
a basic assumption, in designing the training, that many who 
started the training would not actually go on to venture star<--up. 
So far we have enrolled ai.d provided some training to approximate- 
ly 140 youth and young adults in Oakland. We recently expanded 
the age range for the participants from 21 to 2^., so we are now 
serving youth ages 16 to 24. The first phase of the tr^'ining - 
designed to increase the marketability of the youth, overall 
whatever they end up doing. It is to increase their survival 
capability in the economic marketplace. We focus a lot of atten- 
tion sales skills development. In addition we talk about some 
othrsr aspects such as dress, business protocol, and things that 
will as 1st a young person in beina more successful. We also 
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provide a broad introduction into economics and what an entrepre- 
neur is^ and do some self -assessment in those areas. 

Phaso two of the training focuses on the venture selection aspect 
and moves right into a feasibility study in which they explore 
their ventures. We veach the technical skills that will be 
needed, and the financial skills including how much money will db 
needed and how that money will be allocated. We focus on the basic 
question, "Is there a market for their product or service, and 
what does that market look like, who are the customers, who are 
the competitors?" Here again, we designed phase two so that 
individuals could come into phase two from phase one, perhaps with 
a hazy venture concept. As they go through the program the ven- 
ture concept may change, but generally it continues to de>^<^lop 
throughout the t* raining. It also gives them an onportunity to 
explore the feasibility of their venture idea. They can exit the 
program into vocarional training or some other vocational program, 
after phase two, or they can continue to phase three. 

Phase three gets more deeply into the development of the venture 
idea and the venture, itself, particularly focusing on the busi- 
ness plan and its development. We go more fully into some of the 
operation areas. We have an operational plan as part of the 
business plan, marketing section, management section, and the 
financial section. We found very early on thjit computers (al- 
though we had not planned for them) were a vical necessity, espe- 
cially in phase three. I don't know how many of you have done 
financial projections but if one number changes on your t ;elve 
month bud-jet, you are going to spend another four hours if you are 
doing it by hand. That alone made computers almost a necessity. 
What we found is that the young people pick up material and skills 
very quickly as part of the process. We don't actually teach word 
processing, but they learn word processing in the course of com- 
pleting their training. Throughout the entire process we are 
trying to move away from a formalistic approach, a lecture format, 
and get them into the act. The more the entrepreneur gets into 

the act, into the training itself, the better. That is certainly 
what we found. 

By the end of p^lse three the trainees have a completed business 
plan, usually requiring further revisions before it can be pres- 
ented to the loan committee. One of our concerns, at this point, 
is to develop the resources and capabilities and the time frame to 
allow more extensive market research during that critical period 
between business plan completion and loan committee presentation. 
We get into an area of market assumptions which need to be sub- 
stantiated with research- One of the things we find, in working 
with youth, is that they are very impatient. Even 72 hours seems 
like a lot of time and waiting for weeks or even months, they 
become very impatient. However, we find that the more time and 
energy that goes into the planning process, the more likely ther^ 
is of success, later. Although there are entrepreneurs who never 
had a business plan, we try to discourage them from coming uo the 
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training and talking about their seat-of-the-pants operation. 

PROVIDING BUSINESS ASSISTANCE 

Technical assistance is another area which is very complicated. 
It is very difficult to deliver because you can take the horse to 
the water, but he may not drink. So, we can hand out the advice, 
but will it be followed? In addition, there is the issue of all 
of the range of expertise that is required in a successful busi- 
ness. That comes up almost on a day-to-day basis, ranging from 
general administrative kinds of cjuestions, time management, budget 
planning, cash flow management, marketing, advertising, legal 
problems, etc. We are very fortunate to have an accounting firm 
in the project so we at least do not have difficulties in getting 
financial statements. It would be nice to have a law firm in- 
volved, and a marketing company, but we are finding that we need 
general technical assistance as well as some very specific techni- 
cal assistance to address highly complex, specific kinds of prob- 
lems. We are also finding, that to do a good job, it doesn't 
matter if the business is a very small, low capital venture. It 
still faces the same kinds of problems that a large company might 
face. Therefore, the same kinds of decisions have to be wade and 
the same problems have to be addressed. 

To touch briefly on the program strategy, we went into the progr im 
with the notion that the initiative for the businesses should come 
from the youth, themselves. Historically, with the number of 
youth entrepreneurship programs, the initiative has come from 
adults, counselors, grouo leaders, etc. They basically came up 
with the ideas for ventures and then recruited youth to partici- 
pate in those ventures. The results were not entirely satisfacto- 
ry, partly because the youth had their own agenda. Youth, as we 
all know, have a very definite and strong agenda of their own. 
This is something we find in counseling them and working with 
thein. They may nod their heads, but that doesn't mean they are 
going to follow through in the way that was intc^nded. 

We found that the more they buy into their own business and take 
responsibility for it, the better. That is perhaps the critical 
factor that has been missing, historically, from other entrepre- 
neurship programs. We benefit from that increased, heightened 
commitment that the youth have. The risk that we face, by using 
that strategy, i. that commitment will translate into a rising 
expectation which may not be able to be met. We have some youth, 
right now, who are almost at the point of demanding their* start-up 
loan. We have to insist that they go through the loan comnittee 
process. There is a very fine line beti/een turning the start:-up 
loan into a grant, or into a given, and it is very important for 
the program that it be viewed as a loan and not as a grant. It is 
not something due the individual, but something that has to be 
earned and something that has to be based upon solid business 
planning and market research. 
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COMMUNITY IMPACTS 

We need to point out some of the impacts or th<^ program. Any time 
you are working with youth and y mg people, ycu immediately are 
moving into the area of long-term impacts. You an^ injecting 
yourself into the development of an individual, who can eventually 
become a leader in the community, who can have a long-term impact 
on the economic and community life, 

Oakland is \ city of about 350,000 people, and while there has 
been tremenaous growth and development in the downtown area, there 
is a tremendous push for redevelopment. At the same time, there 
has been substantial job loss, especially in some of the more 
traditional sectors, i.e. manufacturing, particularly. There are 
not many large employers in Oakland. It is a relatively poor 
community with a large number of poor people. 

One of the things we are trying to do is rebuild the image of 
Oakland, begin to train many people who can take leadership roles 
in the community, and bring the economy above ground into legiti- 
mate activities. Something we stress heavily in the entire pro- 
cess of business start-up is going through all of the appropriate 
steps, including registering with EDD, the IRS, paying payroll 
taxes, trying to get away from some of the common practices of 
paying employees under the table, or making employees sub-contrac- 
tors, or that sort of thing. We are trying to build long-term 
employer expertise. We have one 19-year old youth right now who 
is employing about four other people, all of them older than 
herself, some of them twice her senior. Hopefully, as she goes 
down the road, she will learn what some of those baL ^c skills are 
to be an employer and create new employment opportunities. 

The major obstacle or challenge that we face, in addition to some 
of the obvious ones, (i.e. lack of experience, youthfulness, the 
need for a great deal of problem solving), is the ? ^ck of equity. 
Many of the youth, are coming from economic backgrounds where they 
have very little financial resources to draw from, either person- 
ally or from family members or other support networks. The $2500 
loan is very limited and it does not allow for much. It quickly 
gets eaten up, often by the start-up expenses, such as the rent 
deposit, insurance, etc. Unfortvnately , often there is not a 
significant support network for the youth. 

The key thing to survival is the personality of the entrepreneur, 
the psychological level. Can the person find solutions, develop 
support, and triumph over those many obstacles that come up? In 
the small business environment, each day brings another set of 
problems— the power goes out, there are not enough clients that 
day, payday, buying decisions, and purchasing. How the youth 
themselves respond to those challenges will make the difference 
ultimately, whether they succeed or fail. All we can try to do is 
give them as many decision-making and technical skills possible 
to aid them. Clearly it comes down to them. They have to take 
responsibility for the outcome. 
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THE REAL WORLD 

Finally, let me talk briefly about the entrepreneurs themselves. 
We are finding they are coming from the entire East Bay, primarily 
Oakland and its immediate areas. We have served all ages includ- 
ing 16-year olds. We have one 16-year old who has developed what 
appears co be a successful business. She sells antique toys and 
her primary marke is through toy and doll shows. She is also a 
mother. In her first show she broke even and in the sersond show 
she made approximately $500. So she is off to a very good start. 

Some of the other businesses are more traditional. We have a full 
service beauty salon. Every time I go to chat shop there is 
something new, some new construction, new tixture, and as hard as 
I try to hold that young woman back, I say, "Well let's pay iG&E 
before we install track lighting," but she wants the track light- 
ing. Somehow she is making very rapid progress and I think she is 
going to make it. All of the businesses are really too young, at 
this stage, to predict the full outcome. None of them is over 
about 6 months old and so I would not want to speculate on that. 
But some of them do seem like they have a very good shot. We have 
a women's fashion store for full- figured, professional women. We 
are currently revising their business plan, and their budget, and 
working with them to get an equity investment which, hopefully, 
will carry them through the fall season. That particular business 
is extraordinarily demanding in that they really have to be on top 
of what is happening a^-i they have to be able to plan at least six 
months in jidvance, in ^erms of their purchasing. 

SUMMARY 

We don't know what is going to happe^ until the person is "in the 
water." We don't know if they will swim or sink, and it is hard 
to predict. What we attempt to do is insure that the planning 
processes, prior to start-up, are as good as they can possibly be 
and hopefully that will carry that individual forward. 




OE^'ELOPrpi A CITY-WIOE PROGRAM TO PP0^1nTE CREATIVITY 
INNOVATION AND ENTREPPENEURSHIP 

DAN PURSUIT 
PROFESSOR EMEP ITUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



ABSTRACT 

A city-wide program to promote 
creativity, innovation and 
entrepreneurshiD is suggested 
for re-awakening our nation's 
creative spirit. These results 
of a brainstorming session spell 
out such potential activities 
as joint planning and program 
management as well as possible 
roles of business and industrv, 
Chamber of Commerce, city 
government, news media and 
school s . 

INTRODUCTION 

This exciting conference stimu- 
lated the need to develop a 
suggested city-wide program to 
promote creativity, innovation 
and entrepreneurshiD on an 
on-going basis. 

Our nation sorely reeds a re- 
awakening of the creative 
SDirit among all citizens if 
we are to maintain our 
position of world leadership. 
Every organization, both public 
and private, needs to tap the 
imagination and ingenuity of 
its employees in order to in- 
crease productivity, improve 
morale and develoo innovative 
products and procedures. We 
also need to stimulate the 
creativity of our youth as 
they mature into our future 
1 eaders . 

A logical place to start this 
revitalization is at the local 
community level where a system 
can more easily be engineered 



to integrate the creativity 
programming of all the components 
of city living. The success of 
such an effort can thi'i stimulate 
other communities to develop 
similar or better programs. Even- 
tually these achievements will 
improve state government and our 
national leadership. 

Approximately sixty conferees 
brainstormed this Droblem^^How 
can we develop an integrated 
city-wide program to stimulate 
creativity, innovation and entre- 
preneurshiD?" Their positive 
suggestions comDrise the core of 
this article, with additional 
ideas contributed by the author 
to broaden the total program. 
Of course readers are also en- 
couraged to add their own 
creative solutions. The names 
and organizations of those who 
wished to be listed appear in 
the appendix. 

JOINT PLANNING AND 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

1. Organize a representative 
pldn\1ng committee of key 
leaders to develop a broad 
program. 

2. Develop a Creativity Center 
with a volunteer director and 
board to stimulate creativity, 
innovation and entrepreneurship. 

3. Organize a book review cl»jb 
to discuss ijew publications on 
creativi ty, etc. 
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4. Envision the city in ten 
years and plan creativity 
to meet the goals. 

5. Develop a special library 
of books and materials on 
creativity, innovation and 
entrepreneurship. 

6. Develop a report on the 
state of creativity as of 
the current year and docu- 
ment progress annually. 

7. Provide speakers on 
creativity to service clubs, 
churches, etc. 

8. Seek state leqislative 
grants to the Scnools for 
creative projects. 

9. Maximize use of senior 
citizens in promoting local 
creativity. 

TO. Provide incentives for 
citizen leaders as volunteers 
on community projects, 

1 'i . Hiv. awarJs for adopted 
creative ideas from adults 
and youth with news releases, 
etc. 

12. Tie the creativity program 
to any historical anniversary 
to provide a stimulating future 
look while honoring the past. 

13. Involve nearby colleges 
in planning and researching 
effects of the program. 

14. Provide free individual 
counseling on creativity. 

15. Conduct a creativity fair. 

IIUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

1. Develop training programs 
for employees illustrating 
creative thinking methods, 
i^e., creative problem solving. 



brai nstormi rg , i n put- out put 
techniques, area thinking, 
attribute listing, Crawford 
SI ip Metl od, etc. 

2. Adopt an open door policy 
to generate ideas from below. 

3. Improve performance results 
by pi^oviding plenty of recog- 
nition and awards to employees. 

4. Encourage development of 
suggestion system programs, 
qual i ty circles, etc. 

5. Include creativity as a part 

of workers' personnel evaluations. 

6. Adopt specific schools and 
assist in multiple ways to en- 
courage student creativity. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

K The Chamber of Commerce should 
be one of the key planners and 
participants in the total program. 

2. Obtain full inforrrjition and 
pamphlets from the regional Small 
Business Administration and have 
them available at the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Center for 
Creati vi ty. 

3. Encourage the Chamber of 
Commerce and service organizations 
to seek creative ideas to make 
awards . 

4. Encourage the Chamber of 
Commerce to identify the ten 
most serious problems and conduct 
brainstorming sessions with 
members and citizens. 

5. The Chamber of Commerce could 
develop its own unique lottery 
system with merchants to increase 
business . 
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CITY GOVERNMENT 



SCHOOLS 



1. The Mayor, City Council and 
City Manager should be key par- 
ticipants in planning and 
i'^plementing the total program. 

2. Develop a suggestion system 
program for city employees to 
improve services and save costs. 

3. Develop a suggestion system 
program for citizens to encour- 
age creative input from the 
public at large. 

4. Encourage the City Council 
to adoDt a creative enhanLement 
pol icy . 

5. tncourage the Mayor to de- 
clare a "Month of Creativity" 
with awards for best ideas. 

6. Provide free leadership to 
city officials in brainstorming 
major problenis with city 
employees and interested 

ci tizens . 

7. Develop a training program 
on creative thinking techniques 
for interested employees. 

NEWS MEDIA 

1. The news media should be 
key planners and participants 
in implementing the program. 

2. Have a wee':ly creativity 
column in the local newsoaoers. 

3. Have the local papers report 
on what is general ly ki 1 1 i ng 
creati vi ty . 

4. Encourage the local news- 
papers to run a brainstorming 
series on selected community 
prob 1 ems . 

5. Publish regular reports on 
program progress being made 
along with pictures of persons 
who make important contributions. 
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1. Encourage the School Board to 
adopt a creativity enhancement 
policy. 

2. Encourage the School Board and 
administrators to review and adopt 
successful innovations in management 
from leading corporations. 

3. Provide training for teachers and 
administrators in creative thinking 
methods and how to use them in the 
classroom and in management. 

4. Provide suggestion system pro- 
grams for all school personnel 
pljs students themselves. 

5. Encourage students to offer 
suggestions for school improvements. 

6. Encourage better funding for the 
gifted student programs. 

7. Include a creativity dimension 
in the school curriculum during 
school hours or after hours. 

8. Involve parents and teachers in 
creativity workshops. 

9. Educate parents through PTA on 
playing creative games with their 
children. 

10. Encourage students to brainstorm 
their most serious orotilems. 

11. Encourage the schools to oartici- 
pate in programs such a^ Olympics of 
the Mind, Knowledge Masters, Academic 
Decathl on , etc . 

12. Teach children about networking. 

13. Provide adult education courses 
on basic creative thinking methods 
such as creative problem solving, 
brainstorming, attribute listing, 
value engineering, area thinking, 
input-output techniq- 3s , synectics, 
etc . 
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14. Cooperate with business and 
industrial organizations to meet 
education?! needs of adults after 
work hour in convenient locations. 

This suggested program at the city 
level will thus help to maximize 
the stimulus provided by the Small 
Business Administration through 
its vauable conferences, 

APPENDIX 

Brai nstormers 

Artis, Henry P. 
103 Old Saybrook Drive 
Boise, ID 83706 

Bagwel 1 , Lori A. 
6334 E. LeMarche Ave. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85254 

Beemer, Robert E. 
Nebraska Business Development 
Center 

Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha, NE 68182 

Bighorn, Roxann 
Fort Peck Community College 
Box 1027 

Poplar, MT 59255 
Borel, John 

N.Y. State Education DeDt. 
One Commerce Plaza 
Room 1624 
Albany, NY 12234 

Bronez, Mark A. 
Spacebase Information Service 
Long Beach, CA 

Burbay, Ms. Theresa R. 
Silver Lake College 
2406 S. Alverno Rd. 
Manitowac WI 54220 

Cassel 1 , Clark 
Braddock Commi ni cati ^ns 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Cochran ♦ Sheri 
Cochran Enterprises 
5666 Selmaraine Dr. 
Culver City, CA 90230 

Deiderick , Terry 
Youngstown State University 
410 Wick Avenue 
Youngstown ^ Ohio 44555 

Dent, Gary 

Small Business Assistance Center 
Guilford Technical Community College 
449 W. Market Street 
Greensboro, N.S. 27301 

Derleth, Carol 
825 Racine 

Bellingham, WA 98226 
Gund, Jone 

Fort Peck Community College - 
Box 1027 

Poplar, MT 5^255 

Hill, Curtis 

26982 Mallorca 

Mission Viejo, CA 92691 

Kl imenko , Peter 

2829 17th St. 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 

Lopez, Marie & Tom 
37647 Melton Ave. 
Palmdale, CA 93550 

Meiers, M. K. 

Prof, of Business 

Lake Tahoe Community College 

P.O. Box 14445 

S. Lake Tahoe, CA 95702 

Ni ssen , Judy 

Iowa Valley Community College 
Box 536 

Marshal 1 town , Iowa 50158 

Os termann , Charlotte 

Tanana Valley Comm nity College 

P.O. Box 84044 

Fairbanks, AK 99709 
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Pattakos, Alex Ph.D. 
Boise State University 

Boise, laaho 83725 

Pearsall , J . J . 

Bell South Services 

17th Floor, 2121 «th Ave. N. 

Birmingham, AL 35203 

Peek, Roberta 

Mbr. Terre Linda Valley Property 

Home Owners Assoc. 
15 Cermenho Court 
San Rafael , CA 9480? 

Rajendrd, L. B. 
LeMoyne-Owen College 
807 Walker Ave. 
Memphis, TN 38126 

Rosenberg, Harvey J. 

SBI Pamplin College of Business 

VA Tech. 

Blacksburg, VA 24061 

Simons , Henrietta 
Study Sources Unlimited 
18830 Ravford Dr. 
Los Angeles , CA 90045 

Stifter, Scott 

29415 Cherrywood 

San Juan Canistrano, CA 92675 

Turner, Elizabeth 
Career Education Hens 
2117 Huntington Ln. 
Redondo Beach, CA 90278 

VanBal lenberghe, Linda E. 
Alaska Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box F 
Juneau, AK 99811 

Warren, Dr. Jeffery H. 
Warren Engineering Co., Inc. 
944 Dougherty Rd. 
Aiken, SC 29801 



Business Development Program 

Gene Atherton and Mark Manente 
Control Data Corporation 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

INCLUDES: 

• STRATEGIC SESSIONS to assess needs, 
determine business progress and set plans 
for action. 

. Access to WRITTEN PRODUCTS to cover 
topics in management, marketing and sales, 
human resources, finance, operations 
and more. 

. TACTICAL MEETINGS for information and 
implementation assistance. 

• AUDIO TAPE PRODUCTS for information and 
implementation assistance. 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

INCLUDES: 

• STRATtGY SESSIOKo to assess needs, determine business 
progress and set plans of action. 

• WRITTEN PRODUCTS to cover topics in management, 
marketing and sales, human resource, finance, operaiions 
and more. 

a . SEMINARS/WORKSHOPS & TACTICAL MEETINGS for 
information and implementation assistance. 

• CLIEN". SERVICE ASSOCIATES to assist with the completion 
and implementation of business development activities. 

• CEC MEETINGS for information on topics specifically related 
to the role of the CEO. 

• BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION for graduates ot the 
program who want the continued assistance of BDP 
materials and personnel. 



BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The business development program (BDP) is a unique 
innovative mariagement assistance program for small/medium 
business owners and operators to effectively manage their 
business. The purpose of the program is to significantly 
impact the owners control over the business vSO that both 
personal and strategic objectives are met. The foundation 
of the program is the principle that, over time, it is the 
owner's ideas, know-how and drive that will ensure 

success of the business. 

• A structured process to provide effective training 
and motivation to the owner and operator of a business 
to enable them to change the way the business runs» 

Freedom to Succeed...Your Way! 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

A long term....self-help program that addresses 
increasing business management skills 

in the areas of: 

Management 

Marketing 

Finance 

Human Relations 

Operations 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

BDP CLIENT PROFILE 

Main Client Need 




Control/ More Sales/ To Do Work Fewer Better 
Organized Growth Better Hours Cashflow 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

BDP CLIENT PROFILE 

Years In Business 



%Cf 
Clients 




< 1 



1 -5 



6-10 11-20 



>20 



7G 



7V 



BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



BDP CLIENT PROFILE 

Revenue In $000's 



26 



21- 



cn 



%0f 
Clients 



16 



11- 



6- 



20 



20 



16 

IN N 



9 

r:; N. 



2>J 



15 




IN N. 



<100 



101 ■ 
200 



201 - 
500 



501 - 
1000 



1001 - 
2000 



200- - 
5000 



>5000 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PRCOESS 




BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



WRITTEN PRODUCTS 

MANAGEMENT # OF PRODUCTS 

General Management 56 

Organizational Strategy 19 

Position Contract 296 

Quality Assurance Questionaire _67 

Total 433 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

Recruitment Advertisements 12 

Recruitment Advertisements/Telephone Presentation 10 

Telephone Presentation/Response Moduies 18 

General Human Resource 21 

Total 61 

MARKETING 

General riarketii g 79 

Sales Presentation 37 

Total 116 

OPERATIONS _J0 

Total 20 

FINANCE _19 

Grand Total 654 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

BENEFITS FOR THE SMALL BUSINESS 

OWNER/OPERATOR 

• Produce results that meet both personal 
and strategic objectives 

• Implement changes 

• Take control of the current business 

• Plan for the future 

• Develop specific skills in 

- Management 

- Marketing and sales 

- Human resources 

- Organization 

- Finance c • 



BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

SEMINARS AND WORKSHOPS 

Manacement I Seminar 
Management II Seminar 
Planning For Results Semin?r 
Controlling For Results Semmar 
Time Management Seminar 

Marketing I Seminar: Understanding Consumer Behavior 
Marketing II Seminar: Positioning 
g Marketing III Seminar: Sen'jory Package 

Positioning Workshop 

Unique Selling Proposition Workshop 

Sales Process I Workshop 
Sales Process II Workshop 
Sales Procrss III Workshop 
Sales Process IV Workshop 

Interview And Evaluation Workshop 
Performance Appraisal Seminar 
Performance Appraisal Workshop 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

AUDIO TAPE PRODUCTS 

INTRODUCTION 

1 . Take Control 

MANAGEMENT 

2. First Step 

3. Personal L ijective 

4. Entrepreneur, Manager, Technician 

5. Managers Get Results 

6. Benevolent Dictator 

7. Reporting Relationships 

8. Delegating and Regulating 

9. Motivating 

10. Fear of Planning 

11. Action Plans: How to? 

12. Action Plans: Why? 

13. Controlling Calendars: Why? 

14. Contrclling Calendars: How to? 

FINANCE 

15. Financial Controls 

16. Key Financial Indicators 



BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

AUDIO TAPE PRODUCTS (cont.) 

MARKETING 

I Irrational Consumer Behavior 

18. Perceptions and Reality 

19. Emotional Gratification 

20. Demographics / Psych( graphics 

21. Market Segmentation 

22. Positioning 

23. Sensory Package 

24. Unique Selling Proposition (USP) 

25. Colors and Shapes 

SALES 

26. Orchestration in Sales 

27. Sales Process Components 

28. Implementing Sales Trocess 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

29. f/^anaging Conflict 

30. Leadership 

31. Coaching 

32. Motivating 
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CREATIVITY: ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS- 
LEARNING THE RULES OF CREATIVE ACTION 



BRUCE E. HONIG, M.A. 
CREATIVITY RESEARCH EDUCATION AND TRAINING ENTERPRISE 

(CREATE) 



ABSTRACT 

Creativity is problem solving; problem solving is creativity. What keeps many people from 
r iding and acting on the "right" solutions is that they assume or make-up rules and 
constraints that are not necessary to solve their problem. Creativity does not involve 
breaking rules but understanding the rules and how to work with them. 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper is divided into two sections. The first is a brief review of the general principles 
of creativ'.^, its definition and process. The second section is an overview of the necessity 
for learning the actual rules when being creative and not the "non-rules" that we assume to 
exist. 

DEFINING CREATIVITY 

There are nearly as many definitions of creativity as there are people. Most of these 
definitions, however, have in common one or more of the following definitions: 

Metaphorical: Creativity is much like hiking down a well travelled road and 
noticing an interesting side-path to explore. The creative act is viewed as taking this 
"the road less travelled" and finding new sites. 

Pragmatic: Creativity is a unique and appropriate response to any situation. The 
response must answer direcdy to the need of the respondent and most appropriate. 
Many situations, particularly in business, are unique and therefore require a unique 
response. 

Symbolic: Creativity is the creation of new cognitive "maps" (models of in the 
mind). Maps serve ns well most of the time. They provide ways to make money 
and ways to get us where we would like to go, and enables us to respond well to 
our fellow human beings. Much of the rime when we act we act in accordance to 
the new or old maps in our mind. Old maps may become inappropriate however, 
and cease to ser/e us. For example try this classic puzzle: 

A boy runs across the street and gets run over by a cnr. The father 
immediately takes the boy to the hospital. The physician takes a look at the 
boy and says: "I cannot operate on this boy. This boy is my son." How can 
this be? 

If you can't answer thi.s puzzle you arc relying upon a common map /'belief) that the 
physician must be a male. The creation of a new map (that the physician can be 
female) will provide more appropriate responses. 
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lliere are many ways to create new maps. One way is to use an unrelated, 
irrelevant object to solve a particular problem. For example, a train can suggest a 
new way to look at the problem of having too many leaves on ones front lawn, and 
thus forming a new map. The act of creating this new map is the essence of 
creativity. 



Problem Solving: Creativity is the process by v/hich the difference between an 
ideal state arid the actual state closes (Figure 1). An ideal state is any image or 
concept of some future situation, object, feeling or thought that the creator wants o^ 
desires. The actual state is the state that presendy exists. 



FIGURE 1 
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ACTUAL 
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STAGES OF CREAT7VITY 

The creative process exists in many degrees and forms. Each person creates somewhat 
differendy than others. There several different models that define the process and within 
each model there are variations. The creative process, however, tt .o progress in a 
relatively standard manner. The following four stage model contains me essence of the 
process. 

1. Focus 

Here the problem or desired action is defined. This includes accepting that there is 
a problem or a challenge. It provides a map of the problem situation as it exists 
and how you would like to see it resolved (the ideal). To focus is to: zero in on a 
problem or thought; look at a problem from many angles; collect information about 
the problem; lay groundwork necessary to create something; be absorbed in a 
problem; have an awareness and understanding of dissatisfaction; want something 
to ch^jnge; set goals; observe and analyze goals. 

2. Incubate/Ideate 

There are two aspects lo this step. Only one mus: be present in the creative act; 
both may be. The first is incubation. This is when the problem or defined action is 
no longer the focus of one's attention. It is in the sub or extra consciousness. The 
particulars of the problem situation is not controlling the solutions. At this time, 
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assumptions and preassigned "rules" are put to rest. The problem is incubating 
much like an egg before it hatches. The second aspect, ideating, is the process of 
generating an unrehearsed flow of ideas. The ideas, as in incubation, are not 
constrained by "rules" or "have-tos". To incubate is to: put aside preconceived 
ideas; relax and gestate; sleep on it; allow ideas and imagination to brew; put to rest 
old habits; reorganize thoughts and feelings; meditate or take a bath or walk; in 
short, use ti.^ power of the unconscious or preconscious. 

3. Aha! and Decision Making 

This is when the solution to the problem is realized consciously, when you say to 
yourself "Oh yeah! That's it!!" The feeling is that of elation and celebration. It is 
the feeling of winning a race or completing a project. It is much like the success 
you experience i putting together a jigsaw puzzle. You look into the box of all the 
pieces and find one that looks like it might fit another you have on the table. You 
try it. It does not fit. You spot another piece. Your try it. Again, it doesn't fit. 
And you are somewhat frustrated. But finally you spot a third piece in the box. 
You try it and it works! Aha! is basically the process of decision making: 
Determining that a specific idea, or solution will fulfill your goal. To experience 
Aha! us to: have an insight or inspiration; feel exhilarate i and joyful; flash on the 
idea; illuminate; crystallize a dream; resolve a block. 

4. Action 

Once you have the solution to the problem or an appropriate approach to what you 
desire then you act on it. No creative act is complete without action. To take action 
is to: implement the idea; test and verify the worth of an idea or solution; use logic 
and rationality to assure success; fulfill a goal; communicate an idea; give form io 
an idea; put it all together and make it work; confirm and affirm the truth; 
determine the effectiveness of an idea. 

These stages arc not intended to be a linear demonstration of the creative process; the stages 
can occur and recur at any time in almost any order. 

LEARNING THE RULES OF CREATIVE ACTION 

The creative act is much like a game; it contains the all essential elements: There is a goal 
(an ideal solution or creation), a player or players (the creator(s)), and rules. In formal 
games we play, such as Monopoly, Trivial Pursuit, Charades, Football, Basketball and 
Hopscotch, there are rules that are spelled out fairly distinctly in books. In the game of 
creativity and problem solving, however, there are no written rules. The only rules are 
based on past experiences, what our elders have tau<;ht us and what we are told during the 
course of solving our problems or creating die solutions. Yet we also assume additional 
rules based upon our conceptual, cultural, perceptual and emotional biases and 
orientations. We have tendencies to make up rules that do not belong to the particular game 
we are playing. Learning which rules leally do exist will get us closer to our solutions and 
in the creative process. 
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Do the following three exercises as examples of the abovc^ 



1. Place six drinking glasses in a row as shown below. Three of them are filled with your 
favorite wine and three ars empty. Change the row so the glasses will be alternately one 
filled and one empty. Only ONE glass may be moved or touched. 




2. How many squares do you see? 



3. How can 0 + 0 = 82? 



Chances are very high, at least iniually, that you could not solve the first problem. One 
rule is given: Yuu c<rn only touch one glass, /et it is the tendency for most of us to add 
another: The wine in the glass comes as a unit and cannot be altered. Or, to put it another 
way: You cannot transfer the contents of one glacs into another. With this added rule you 
will probably not be ablf to the answer to th? r ^ tkem» which is to empty glass #2 into 



^ Note that these exercises are contrived examples and not real-world 
problcm-solving/crcativc activities. They arc intended as metaphois to real- 
life problems. 

^ Thanks to Sidney Fames. 
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glass #5. Simple, but only if you know which rules to follow and which assumptions 
(non-rules) to leave out. 

For the second problem many of you probably answered 16 squares. The answer is 30 
squares. Your answer of 16, if indeed you answered 16, was probably based on the 
assumed rule that a square is defined as an area with no other squares or lines on it, this is 
not so. You assumed a rule that does not belong. 

The third problem is trickier still. For years and year.^ v/e have been taught the meaning of 
numbers and how to add. From our "normal" logic tn^ equation does not make sense. 
Yet why assume that we are using "normal" logic? Maybe "0" has a special meaning that 
you do not yet know about. "0" can refer to the figure or shape and not the numerical 
value. You are probably assuming that there are rules when they do not exist! 

The above problems are mere puzzles, 'iliey do not portray the complexity of most 
problems and creative problem solving situations. T^cy are only intended to be used as 
examples of how much we assume and add non-rules to the r'^al rules of the game of 
creativity. In "real-life" problem situations the assumptions are usually greater and harder 
to perceive. The important thing is to remember that your task in solving problems and 
being creative is to figure out what you are intend to create and what the "real" rules are. 
The assumed rules will only block you. The actua^ rules are vhere to support you in your 
endeavor. 

SOME METHODS FOR LEARNING THE RULES 

There are many methods you can use to determine which rules do not belong and which are 
the actual ones. The following is a sampling of such methods. 

Examine What You Want To Do 

There rre two basic ways to approach an act that can be potentially creative. 

One is to first examine the rules and then determine if the goal can be reached. Another is 

to examine your goal carefully your goal and determine what the "real" riles are. 

The first approach invites unnecessary assumptions to be made. We concentrate of what 
should not be done rather then what should be done. We say,"Look at this rule-tJ is task 
is impossible!" But as we are told, where there is a will there is a way. Research and 
thousands of testimonials have bared out the fact that successful problem solvers first look 
at what they would like to achieve, and then determine what the possible rules are and how 
to work around any rules that seem to be in the way. 

Asking Why 

Ask why your problem is a problem. Asking thi*' simple question will bring you to the 
root of the issue and thereby clear out any of the "non-rules." It will remind you of why 
you are solving the problem to begin with. 

Look for Possible Assumptions 

Write a definition of your goals and rules. Ask what kind of assumption you may you be 
making. Ask what if your assumption is false. 
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Carefully Examine the Words You Use 



The woixls you use can be misleading. For example if I say '1 want to go to buy some 
food but I do not have cash/' the "but" seems to imply that the situations contradict each 
otlier. The fact is. I could write a check, go to the cash machine at my barik or bwTOw the 
cash I need. In addition, who says I have to "buy" the food? All I want is to not be 
hungry today. I can go to a friends hous^: for dinner. 

CONCLUSION 

When faced with a problem situation that requires your creativity (i.e. there is no apparent 
solution), remember that the obvious tmy not be the appropriate path for a solution. It may 
require discovering the rules and going beyond the obvious. Unless we learn what rules 
exJ^.t in our problem situations we maybe doomed not to solve them. 
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THE ErTREPRENSURIAL PHENOMENA 



By 

Erik K. Winslow 
George T. Solomon 



Introduction 

The entrepreneurial achievements of the 1970s and early 
1980s came in the face of a hostile press, a resistant culture, 
and a stagnant "economy." The breakthroughs of these 
entrepreneurs are an amazing testimony to human will and 
ingenuity, vision and tenacity in defiance of the odds.'l) 

The current state-of-the-art in studying entrepreneurs is 
compounded by the very term itself. The dilenuna is a very real 
one. For instance, early definitions and many of the current 
definitions contain the term risk-taker. However, Arthur Lipper 
III (publisher of Venture Magazine ) has pointed out that in his 
view, entrepreneurs begin their own ventures because they wish to 
avoid "taking the risk" of their success being dependent on 
other's evaluations; that is, performance appraisals, 
r rr-. miinendat Ions or promotion decisions made by others in 
hierarchical organizations. Therefore, they avoid the risk of 
their future success being dependent on how they "fit in" to 
someone else's idea of performance. 

IOU 
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Of course, there are many of us who do see success in 
terms of what others define as success. We have been in academia 
too long not to have noticed the numbers of bright, motivated 
people frantically looking for journals to publish their trivial 
pieces, in order to conform to the publish or no-tenure rule. 
Incidentially, these bright people frequently lose some of their 
energy and vivacity in the process. We believe they have become 
acculturated and that may be why we see little entrepreneurial 
activity in academia. That is one of the points of this article. 

Entrepreneurs 

We believe that entrepreneurs are not "normal" peoples- 
defining normality as "the acceptance and conformity to accepted 
standards of behavior, as defined by the larger societal mores, 
taboos, traditions and rituals . ^' ( 2) Of course, some observers 
will point out that all cultures define the maladjustment that 
they choose to call normal. (3> 

The problem still remains. How shall we define this group, 
entrepreneurs? Are they risk-takers (4), risk-avoiders (5), 
displaced persons (6), people with passion (7) , social 
deviates (8) or a growing circle of heroes (9). 

An audience at the Fourth Creativity, Innovation and 
Entrepreneurship Conference had no problem with a definition. 
When asked what personality characteristics were most apparent in 
entrepreneurs they immediately generated the list in Table I. 
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Table I 

Characteristics of Entrepreneurs 
As Given By Conference Audience 



Belief in Oneself 
Stubborn 

Freedom - Independence 

Risk-Taker 

Flexible 

Visionary 

Action-oriented 

Uncomfortable Working with Others 
Dreamers 



Positive Thinkers 

Optimists 

Self-Centered 

High Self-Esteem 

Compulsive 

Opportunists 

Macerialistic 

H^rd Working 

Energetic 



In this session one of the participants (probably a 
professor, certainly not an entrepreneur) asked "Is there a 
def nition we are working with here?" The audience immediately 
responded, "Of course." Although no definition ha been given, 
all had an operational definition of their own. 

Solomon (10), in an extensive review of the literature, 
compiled a number of current definitions of entrepreneurs. In 
basic agreement with Hisrich (11), he developed a working 
definition of entrepreneur. Essentially, an entrepreneur is "an 
innovative person who creates something different with value 
[added] by devoting time and effort, assuming the ... financial, 
psychological and social risks. ..in an action oriented 
perspective. . .and receiving e resulting rewards [and 
punishments] of monetary and personal satisfaction." 

Our current general definition of entrepreneur is "o- who 
starts and is successful in a venture and/or project that 
leads to profit (monetary or personal) or benefits society." 
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The dilemma still remains, who is included and who is not to 
be included under the broad class defined as entrepreneur? We 
believe tnat the urge to entrepreneurship is generally, not 
narrowly, distributed in the population (12). Moreover, we 
believe that most people under certain conditions, will exhibit 
or be attracted t'' behavior that we can call entrepreneurial. 
Stevenson and Gumpert have stated ..."we should discard the 
notion that entrepreneurship is an all or none trait that some 
people. . .possess and others don't." (13) 

A nunuDer of authors have suggested that life 
changes, occupational dislocation or basic personality 
characteristics provide the urge to begin a new business or to do 
one's "own thing". (14,15,16,17) In a sense the entrepreneurs of 
the eighties are analogous to the "dropouts" of the sixties. 

Entrepreneurs and Non-Conformity 

'''he list above generated by the audience at the conference 
is similar to many we have seen before. We may add suoh things 
as recent immigrants, high need for achievement, and so fori^h lo 
the list, however, the troublesome piece is the realization that 
we had seen this list or these characteristics described in other 
places. Table II indicates a partial description of the 
characteristics of a behavioral abnormality referred to in 
psychiatric texts as a Constitutional Psychopathic Inferior or in 
common terms. Sociopath. 
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Table II 
Socicpathic Behavior '18) 
Major Characteristics 
Not Necessarily Mentally 111 but Abberant 

1. Immature and distorted development. 

2. Irresponsible impulsive selfish behavior. 

3. Act upon immediate sense without anxiety or guilt. 

4. Little ability to control emotions especially low level of 
frustration tolerance. 

5. Immediate personal gratification. 

6. Little regard for societal conventions, mores, rules or laws. 

7. Manipulative and exploitative in personal relationships with 
little regard for close personal relationships. 

8. Frequently intelligent, spontaneous and likeable on first 
meeting, seen as socially charming. 

9. Does not learn from experience nor see the consequences of 
actions. 

10. Little regard for future and past. 



Given these characteristics and the characteristics gleaned 
from other descriptions, we compiled Table III as a behavioral 
definition of the Entrepreneur c The similarities have led us to 
describe Entrepreneurs as Mildly Sociopathic. 
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Table III 
Entrepreneur - Mild Sociopath 

1. Concept of the future is guided by own sense or fantasy of 
the future and the ability to influence. 

2. Achievement motivated in the sense of using their own ability 
to influence outcoma. 

3. See Conventional Wisdom or basic mores as useful or not 
useful; as guidelines not absolutes. 

4. Anxious about own ability - will not be involved in areas 
they know nothing about. If have knowledge will act on 
potentialities and with great effort. 

5. Need for recognition, congratulations, acceptance by certain 
personally specified others. Suspicious of flattery and 
complete acceptance. 

6. Constant attention to environment and possible opportunities 
and misfortunes. 

7. Prone to take action, appears impulsive to some. Bored with 
discourse, discussion and theory. 

8. Learns from mistakes and incorporates into own simplified 
versions of theory. 

9. Handle action anxiety by making a choice (their own choice). 

10. Aware of others aspirations arr\ desires, but ambivalent in 
role to play in realizing. 

11. Handles separation anxiety by defining a select group of 
people. Not concerned with what neighbors think only 
self -defined neighbors. 

12. Seems mostly characterized by ambivalence toward: 

A. Control B. Wealth 

C. Success D. Ability 

E. Societal Values F. Recognition 

G. Social Image H. Responsibility 



There is some certainty in our minds that describing someone 
as mildly sociopathic is disconcerting, at least to the people 
who believe they fail into the category of entrepreneur. However, 
the number of articles that have pointed to unemployment trauma. 
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mid-life crisis, unresolved authority figure dilemmas (Oedipal or 
Electra complexes), sub-societal membership and immigrant status 
give solid reason to believe that entrepreneurs are not "normal" 
in terms of society expectations, mores, taboos, or codes of 
conduct. 

Table IV gives a short list of what may be roughly considered 
a conformist or in current slang a "yuppie." 

Table IV 
Conformist 

1. Conforms to society values, rules and dogma- tenets . Very 
aware of society's taboos. 

2. sensitive to future, ability (drive) to postpone, immediate 
gratification for perceived future gratifications. 

3. Anxiety and guilt a common element, even to the point of 
guilt over fantasies on poi?sible courses of action. 

4. Decision making on accepted principles and social based 
perceptions axid logic. Culture values of rationality are 
accepted. 

5. Action anxiety common - can identify problems with all 
courses of action, plan endlessly but move infrequently. 

6. Conformity is regarded as a virtue, concern with appearance 
and prone to separation anxiety. 

7. Major need is acceptance and belonging. 

8. Use conventional wisdom as a guide, standard and 
developmental agenda. 

9. Strongly influenced by institutional memories. 

10. Highly reactive to situations and dilemmas, action based on 
society mores and accepted conventional wisdom. 

11. Some balance between social and individual control over 
destiny - but believe that society sets place. 
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'^here are obvious differences between these lists of 
characteristics, but what seems apparent is that entrepreneurs 
seerri to possess more characteristics used in describing 
sociopaths than in describing conformists. Reisman (19), along 
with others has pointed to the gray flannel suiting of Americc^n 
business and society. His classification of inner-directed 
people as opposed to other directed people may be helpful in our 
understanding of the entrepreneurial phenomenon. If most people 
are other-directed, that is, conforming to the will of peers, 
groups or organizations, then people who operate by their own 
standards certainly would be seen as "not-normal.'" In fact, 
certain processes of acculturation which build up social 
self-images (college, family background, success in structured 
environments) may operate to hamper or dampen the urge to inner 
control. 

Liles (20) gives an example of a Yale 
graduate. .. "describing how Charlie had... bought a second hand 
dump truck. That's when it dawned on me that because I went to 
college I could never buy a second hand dump truck... When I ran 
across an old friend I could not afford to explain that I was the 
owner of a dump truck. No, I was with ABC Corporation..." 

This feeling of having a self-image to protect or the 
feeling of being externally controlled or success being 
determined by comparisons generated within large organizations is 
one that is constantly reinforced with the current business 
education framework. The encouragement is to ..."go with XY2," 
the study xs of the Fortune 500 and analysis of giant corporate 
strategies. 




The social deviate, however, is willing to use his own 
internal sense of direction, not so much disobeying socie':y's 
mores, but defining a different set of mores or a different set 
of people to use as guides. A].. entrepreneurs can be found 
jtTorywhere. An interview with tne president of a large 
university gave us a great example. "I guess I was V.ifferent.' 
It certainly astounded people when I said preside..- Ls of 
universities are known by the buildings they build not academic 
programs. We were in the red when I came. We are in the black 
LOW because we built buildings." 
Entrepreneurs and Sociopaths 

In order to prevent our readers from immediately subjecting 
known or suspected entrepreneurs to batteries of psychological 
tests, institutionalization, corporate loyalty oaths or security 
checks it may be well to point out that entrepreneurs are not 
mentally ill. They are different and that difference is one 
aspect that makes them interesting, colorful and fun to study. 
We may point out the clear differences and similarities between 
whac we perceive to be entreprent^nrs an ^ sociopaths. We do wish 
to remind the reader that earliest inferences pointed out that 
entrepreneurs were also founc' among self-employed beggars and 
highwaymen. The major differences we see is a concern and a 
passion for the produce, a concern for quality, recognition of 
importance of business associates and long-term relationships, 
and an anticipation of the future. McClelland (21), in reviewing 
cross cultural studies of entrepreneurs points to the above as 
common characteristics differentiating tne entrepreneur from 
general managers. i ^ 
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The similarities are, perhaps, more a matter of degree than 
complete congruence. Both are prone zo take action without clear 
ideas of the future, of course sociopaths do not recognize future 
consequences, where entrepreneurs see failure and success being 
determined in ^he future. Both are charming, spontaneous and 
likeable on first meetings and neither develop close personal 
relationships or at least are ambivalent about them. Goleman 
(22) reports that Kao sees entrepreneurs as charismatic, socially 
adroit and evanyelistic - they were not as sharp in math ability 
as their MBA peers but made it up with their social charm. 
Sociopaths are described as socially charming, manipulative and 
exploitative, "^f we substitute charismatic, charming and 
evangelical we do have a similar description. Both are 
opportunistic, willing to act impulsivlely or wh?*: others see as 
impulsive. Both are uncomfortable with rules, conventional 
wisdom and other's expectations and acceptance. 

The major differences are striking, but still indicate 
entrepreneurs as different and willing to be seen as different. 

Entrepreneurs have a sense of the future - the future is 
their own fantasized version and frequently different from 
accepted visions. They learn from their experien::es and yet 
continue to develop ventures contrary to conventional wisdom and 
seem to use failure as a point of pi^ae. 

The most striking and paradoxical fact about the careers of 
successful entrepreneurs is their continual failure and 
frustration. As Soichiro Honda told a graduating class at 
Michigan Technological University: "Many people dream of 
success. To me success can be achieved only through repeated 
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failure and introspection. In fact, success represents 1 percent 
of your work which results only from the 99 percent :hat is 
called failure." (23) 

Entrepreneurs need recognition and acceptance, but are 
suspicious of f lottery and complete acceptance. They are aware 
of society's conventions: but see them as guides lot laws. They 
are aware of others aspirations and desires but are unsure of the 
role they play in aiding others. 

They are different from those of us who conform in their 
willingness to stretch the rules. (24) "One of the key principles 
of entrepreneurship - the business of breaking the settled 
mold-is the absence of clear and fast rules" or, we would say the 
ignoring of clear and fast conventionally accepted rules. Early 
in life entrepreneurs seem to have learned that it is easier to 
apologize and ask for forgiveness than it is to receive 
permission. They are unwilling to conform, when conformity means 
behaving in ways that are similar to others v/hom they do not 
respect. 

This may be in fact the strongest example of entrepreneurs 
being somewhat outside of the core of society. A basic 
observation in sociology is that progress is rarely made from the 
central core of society, but stimuli for change come from the 
edges. It is no surprise then that children of immigrants, later 
born children, suddenly unemployed (displaced workers) and new 
entrants into f b work force would show entrepreneurial energy. 
These groups, either through the concept of "the marginal (man) 
person/' i.e., someone who must contend with one set of social 
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norms, roles and traditions in the home, ghetto or class, while 
being forced to deal with different norms, roles, expectations of 
a larger society may, in fact, develop a "marginal" relationship 
with rules, conventional wisdom or expectations. The process of 
acculturation can be either depressing or can release great 
energy. Certainly the immigrants of the United States, the 
Chinese in Malaysia, the Inaians in AJrica, the Algerians in 
France have demonstrated the entrepreneurial elan that starts new 
ventures. This process and the attitude of individualism, rule 
bending, impulsivity, the wish lo "make it" is an aspect of 
certain identifiable groups. 

We believe that the positive contributions of entrepreneurs 
in their successes and the rewards that are received shape 
entrepreneurs in such a way that they, for the most part, stay 
within the legal bounds of society. In that respect they are not 
the totally rebellious antisocial sociopath. However, they 
certainly are less comparable to the conforming, middle manager 
or bureaucrat that are a necessity in large government and 
corporate organizations. 

Summary 

This article has a number of purposes. The first is 
obviously to attempt to aid in the development of understanding 
and acceptance of entrepreneurial activity and the entrepreneur. 
We believe that the present economy is one which enhances 
entrepreneurial activity. We also believe that there is 6 
pronounced love/hate relationship, between established 
organizations and acculturated managerial personalities and the 
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clearly "not-normal" person who exhibits entrepreneurial 
behavior. "There is no place for an entrepreneur in a 
mechanism, or an aggregate, or a process of incremental change. 
The policies based on these assumptions (economies of 
aggregation and incremental change) will always leave the 
entrepreneur out." (25) 

In the present turbulent economic environment, many ")f the 
mechanisms are not adequate. The entrepreneur will aid in 
rewriting the field of economic growth. We believe that by 
understanding that these personalities are fun, frustrating and 
difficult to control, they can be accepted. One of 
our favorite entrepreneurs (a university president previously 
qucctsd) said, "I'm not sure I want to be understood. I'd like to 
be remembered." The rewards, for society in accepting and 
encouraging these deviates, and organizations are tremendous. 

Secondly, we hope that by using an admittedly loeded term we 
will stimulate arguement, disbelief and research. More so we 
would hope that the world o£ academia would begin the process of 
reformulating business education to be energetic, risky, fun, 
right brained oriented, less concerned with accrediting bodies , 
statistics and more concerned with education that prepares people 
to be opportunistic, action-oriented and passionate. That is, a 
generation of mildly sociopathic managers very similar to those 
pioneers that settled the frontier, but in this generation would 
shape economics frontiers to provide better living for all 
humans . 
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HOME-BASED BUSINESS; AN OVERVIEW 



THOMAS A. Cf^AY 
CHIEF ECONOMIST 
OFFICE OF ADVOCACY 
U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



The number of people who work at home is somewhere between 8 
and 23 percent of the work force, depending on the definition 
used for "work at home" 'Figure I). The current Population 
Survey (CPS) of May, 1985, counted 9 million people who worked 
at home 8 or more hjurs per week. Economists and policymakers 
wish to know 'nuch more about the characteristics of 
home-based work. There are, however, complex measurement 
and definitional problems. 
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We believe the numbers of home workers are growing, but we do 
not know how rapidly. 



Why are they growing? Sone of tbe forces affecting home- 
based work are... 

1. The con?3uter has stimulated work at home. 

2. All home occupations have gained credibility attracting 
more people to work at home in occupations such as real 
estate sales, technical writing, and dressmaking. For 
exanple, Ihe Department of Agriculture is qonsoring 
"Sewing for Profit" workshops which teach business 
methods to help restructure hobbies or marginal 
occupations. The SEA is holding regional conferences 
titled "Home: a Smart Business Base." 

3. Employees are asking to work from home, full-time, part- 
time, intermittently, or overtime. 

4. New businesses are being started from home. 

In each instance, individuals wanting more control over 
their lives are a driving force for home-based wrk. 

Forces opposij^ work at home are coalescing around the issue 
of "ix^dependent contractor" versus "enployee" status. 

Concerns focus on worker coii(>en8ation and tbe vorlqplaoe: 

1. Transfer of costs to workers. 

The concern is that employers may redesignate bona fide 
employees as independent contractors and in the process 
transfer a whole spectrum of performance and benefits 
costs to the workers. 

Independent contractors like Mary Dwor jan are not 
compensated, for example, for coffee breaks or for 
document stapling and delivery not covered by word 
processing piece rates; they pay their own social 
security tax, health insurance, and pension 
jsontributions. 

2. Under collection of tax revenue. 

The IRS is responsible for collecting revenue. Their 
omcerns with home-based work include who pays for 
social security benefits and whether or not a personal 
oonqputer or home office deduction is allowable. 

3. The difficulty of monitoring the workplace for hours 
and pay under the Fair Labor Standards Act means that 
sweatshop conditions, child labor and other abuses 
are deemed more likely to occur. 
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4. People are concerned about the health and safety of the 
norkplace. 



What are the policy issues raised by these forces? 

^Sie priaary public policy issue in boae-based vork is 
vhether the Meral Go^ecraMnt itould: 

!» actively encourage it, 

2. actively diaoourage or forbid it, or 

3. take neither action*' 

The Office of Technology Assessment report Automatlgm 
America's Offices, cited as "^rties at interest—enqplpyersr 
home-^sed %^rkersr their families, other vK>rkers (especially 
clerical workers and working women with children), and 
unions. 

"Ihe issue also t&nds to engage people with an ideological 
positic^ regarding home and family values, equity for women, 
and alternative life styles. " 

"Society in general has an interest, in that some potential 
costs may be shifted to the taxpayer when home-based workers 
are converted to the status of independent contractors." 

As hosts of this oxif erence, we hope to learn from you the 
Q)ecific issues you see being raised. 

The question is... 

What Inf oraation is Heeded to oderstand the 
Bolicy Issued 

A growing heterogeneous, shifting population of employees, 
moonlighters, and business operators, at different times in 
their lives, work at home part-time, full-time, overtime, 
intermittently, and seasonally. 

Can this total population be cqptured in a survey that will 
permit its disaggregation into clearly defined subsets? 

Only if it can will the needs of policy makers, union 
leaders, advocacy groups, business leaders, and researchers 
be served. 

In their study for the SBA on how to measure and diaracterize 
this population, Pratt Associates has recommended a survey 
that will enable long-range eirplpyment trends to be 
identified. 
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The recommendation inplies that: 

1« SanefB must use ELS oategories and subdivide or 
aggregate those categories by foUov-nip questions to 
capture desired groups; 

2. Saq;>Liiig and data analysis aist use census aethodology; 
and 

2. Detailed profiles are needed of boae vorkers. 

The Pratt study found that a C7S SL^pleaent best ansvers 
tbese requireaents. 

We know that between 1977 and 1983 the Belf--eit?)loyed group 
grew faster than the numbers of wage and salary vrorkers 
(Figure 2) • 

Tt)e census categories of self-employed, and wage and salary, 
do not directly get at the population that we at SEA want to 
measure. 

We want to divide the labor force into business and non- 
business categories. 

SEA considers BUSINESS OWNERS to include: 

1. the unincorporated self-employed, 

2. the incorporated self-employed (who are called by 

the Census Bureau wage and salaried eirployees of their own 
ooirpanies), and 

3e unpaid family workers whom we consider to have 
implied ownership in a family business (Figure 3). 

That leaves everyone else as employees (Figure 4). But to 
the SBA and to some other organizations, eirployees who have 
one or more businesses on the side — we'll call them business 
moonlighters — are also inqportant to co«jnt because some become 
full-time entrepreneurs. 

SBA is not interested in eirployees who hold two or more jobs, 
but other groups are. Therefore, instead of using the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics term "dual jobholders,* it is more useful 
for us to call these groups "business noonlighters" and 
"employee moonlighters.* 

We can divide the various groups into home-based and non- 
homeH>ased (Figure 5) • 

We can subdivide even further based on whether or not the 
worker uses a computer to telecommute as a test of the 
hypothesis that oon^uter use is a particular driving force of 
the trend toward homeHi>ased %^rk« 




ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
AND WAGE-AND-SALARY EMPLOYMENT 
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MODEL OF THE WORKFORCE 
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I)if ^^irent subsets than the business-related categories chosen 
for this study nay be iiore useful for other research. For 
exanple, breakdowns into occupational categories, or into 
full, part--tiiner and overtime %#ork would highlight important 
variables. 

He used to knov wudt won abuut the ctiaracteriBtics of how- 
band work thn can be gatberad in one wrvcy. with obmub 
data as a baseline for nnapirliwif mctolars and analysts can 
oonatnict in^dqptb auncya of mmll aaiplea. 

Ibere are oonplex measureinent prcblens in designing and 
interpreting surveys of remote work. 

(Xir first discussion session will fopis on Programmatic 
Interests in Bome-based Business or Mork. 

Oir second goal today is to jointly address the Technical 
Measurement Issues. 

Several (of many) Hfnmrfwml PtobleaB are: 

1. nrnt b a a a d vock has ailtiiOe frfinttinM. 

Tarms for hme-based work include; 

cottage industry 
teleconnuting 
telework 
remote work 
work at home 
bona business 
bome-based business 
home occupation 
home office 
aunlighting 

"Telecommuting," for exairple, is defined as the partial 
or total substitution of the daily commute by 
communication via a oonqputer terminal; 

TTelework" refers to the use of oonputers as a primary 
communications tool in the workplace; 

A "home-based business" is an enterprise producing goods 
or services that may be operated in or iun the home. 
It may be a full-time or part-time enterprise. Hhas, 
painters, plumbers^ and electricians who work from 
their homes as well as graphic artists, consultants, 
and beauticians who work in their homes are included in 
this definition. 

2. Ihirty-f ive or forty hour mtkt are not *Mtandar&" 
^ The new "standard" week mixes work and non-work 
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throughout seven 24-hour days. Can we define a home- 
oased worker by the amount of time he works at home? 
Again, it depends on why one wants to know. 

ATlrT surveyed volunteer as well as income-producing 
home workers in order to predict the total home market 
for their products. 

3. fbe reference point for today'B "work" is ubiTms. 

Multiple meanings of the word "work" stem from the past 
hundred year separation of inoome-production from 
family life. Thus a stockbroker nay "go to %^rk" in a 
home office isolated from everything but a telephone 
line or he or she may "work" both at "the office" and 
at home. Other distinctions must be clarified such as 
between "%^rk" carried out both at the "office" and in 
the "home office." 

4. And finally, what do we aean by "faooe"? 

A craftsperson weaving in a ^re bedroom is clearly 
home-based. 

What if he wurks in the garage? 
Or in the barn? 

If a market research owner operates her ten-person firm 
from a separate apartment in her multifamily residence, 
does she have a home-based business? 

Our recommendation is to capture the home-based population 
with the broadest net possible. It is difficult to predict 
at this stage which factors will be most important for future 
resea. ch and policy making. In the next tv/o hours, however, 
we waild like to hear your priorities. 
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"HELEN'S KITCHEN-A RECIPE FJR SUCCESS'* 



Helen P-^lores Smith 

Helen Smith had worked as a secretary for 27 years when a fire destroyed her 
employer's business. She suddenly found that it was very difficult for a 45-year-old 
divorcee to find a job; therefore, she was forced to seek food stamps and welfare to 
support her three children, 

Helen had one thing she knew she did well— -baking pies. She went to five local 
restaurants asking them to sell her pies until she could find a job. They agreed, so she 
found a $50 stove at a garage sale and began baking her pies for local restaurants. 
Within two months people all over town were placing orders with her. The night before 
Thanksgiving 1980 Helen stayed up all night baking 100 pies. Each pie was propped 
up on pillows for delivery; pillows and pies filled her car— the seats, the floorboards, 
and even the trunk. 

Finally Helen found a job as a secretary for a Houston oil company. For three 
years she '^ft B-^ ^own at 4:30 a,m, for Houston, 23 miles away, and returned home 
after dark. Her i mer customers kept asking for pies and suggested she open a pie 
shop. 

Giving up a good job with a regular paycheck and wonderful benefits was not an 
easy decision to make. Before Helen began working n the business, she enrolled in 
a Small Businef.s Administration seminar through Lee College's Continuing Education 
Division, The SBA course was worth its weight in gold to her. 

In 1983 Helen went to the Small Business Administration office in Houston to 
apply for a loan. It took her three months, working evenings with a borrowed typewriter 
at Lee College, to complete the paper work necessary to apply for the $25,000 loan. 
She spent the time awaiting approval visiting other bakeries, talking and learning all 
she could about her new trade. After receiving an SBA loan, Helen worked hard to 
maKe her funds go as far as possible. She rented a small building for $75 a month, then 
personally laid the floor and pa'nted so the building would pass health inspection, 

Helen's five- /ear business plan projected sales of $100,000 at the end of five years 
in business. At the end of her first year, sales had reached $137,000, 

Helen's Kitchen 

The main product of Helen's Kitchen is pie, 25 varieties of it. The leading sellers 
are chocolate and coconut, based on a family recipe. Each Friday Helen's runs out of 
either chocolate or coconut because of their popularity. The second mo5t popular group 
of flavors is pecan, cherry, and apple, Helen's sells 150 to 200 pies per day, 20 to 30 
cakes, kolaches, and cookies. Chocolate chip is the best-selling cookie flavor. Other 
flavors include peanut butter, oatmeal, raisin, and sugar. She has also branched into 
croivssant sandwiches and soup for lunch, wedding cakes, and catering. Helen s Kitchen 
employs 15 persons during the year and 20 during the holiday season (November through 
December). 
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Even though many more pies are made each day now, Helen never skimps on the 
quality that gives her concoctions 5uch a special touch. She uses whole milk, butter, 
fresh or frozen (never canned) frUit, and over 1,800 fresh eggs weekly. Helen is the 
final decision maker on what is good enough to be sold by personally tasting each batch. 
Her recipes for everything from fillings to pie crusts and brownies to kolaches are worked 
out by her until she gets just the right taste. 

Frozen Pastry, Incorporated 

Helen's pie crust has been one reason her pies are so special. After a few months 
in business, she began offering frozen pie crust through grocery stores. During the 
first holiday season she was in business, 10,500 pie crusts were sold in local stores. 

To expand her distribution, Helen went to the specialty gourmet grocery, JamaiPs 
Of Houston, who was her first out-of-town customer. Helen delivered her first order 
to Jamairs packed in an ice chest. 

To effectively market her crust, Helen took two partners, L. W. McDonald and 
W. T. Burge, in the summer of 1985. By October 1, distribution had expanded to 83 
stores in t>>e Houston area. By February of 1986, 800 stores in Houston carried Helen's 
Kitchen Pie Crust. Now the crust is carried by ttores in Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, 
San Antonio, and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Approximately 17,500 cases of pie crust 
were sold during the holiday season of 1986. Currently, the pie crust factory employs 
seven persons. Her future plans include nationwide distribution, as well as franchising 
and opening a pie shop in Houston. 

Family Involvement 

Helen's daughter, Melissa Kilgore, is a cake decorator; her son. Clay, is assistant 
manager of Helen's Kitchen. Her other son, Craig, manages the pie shell factory. Her 
son-in-law and daughter-in-law also work in the business. 

Achievements 

In February of 1985, Helen appeared op "The Eyes of Texas" with Ron Stone encour- 
aging women to begin their own businesses. 

Helen Smith won the Environmental Improvement Award presented by the Baytown 
Clean City Commission in April of 1985. It was awarded for her "attractive, cheerful 
restoration of an old building that brings life to its neighborhood." Her establishment 
of an attractive business in an area of town that had been declining in attractiveness 
and economic impact for many years has been an inspiration to other businesses. 

On June 26, 1986, Helen encouraged women to start their own business while appear- 
ing at a conference, "Women: Living and Working in the Eighties," co-v onsored by 
Lee College and the Small Business Administration. 
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Helen appeared on Houston Channel 26— Warner Roberts Show-Houston Noon News 
in the summer of 1986. 

In October 1986, Helen spoke at the Home-Based Business Conference in Houston, 
Texas, sponsored by the Small Business Administration and The Travelers Corporation, 
Small Business Initiative Program. Also in October, Helen's Kitchen was transformed 
into a TV studio when film-makers from Travelers Insurance Co. filmed Helen Smith 
and her employees rt work. The two-minute film clip will be sent to over 550 television 
stations nationwide. The clip will be shown as a human interest feature at the end of 
news broadcasts. 

Helen Smith was appointed to the Small Business Assistance Center advisory board 
at Lee College in November of 1986. 

In March 1987, Helen appeared at a conference in Los Angeles, California, sponsred 
by the Small Business Adminstration. 

Conclusion 

Helen Smith gives as much back to her community as she takes from ir. She is 
a member of the Baytown Chamber of Commerce, Greater Southwest Bakers Association, 
and the Texas Restaurant Association. She assists with fund drives and o^her worthwhile 
causes for service organizations in Baytown. 



"MANAGING CREATIVITY AND INNOVATION" 



H. DANIEL STAGE, D.B.A. 
JAMES T. MARTIiNOFF, Ph.D. 
ALLEN P. GRAY, Ph.D. 

"Managing Creativity and Innovation" proffers a model of 
micromanagement techniques used to stimulate and manage the 
individual creative process within business organizations. 
Recent trends in management literature emphasize general 
macromanagement approaches for developing creativity among 
employees by restructuring corporate cultures. This paper 
attempts to apply specific micromanagement techniques to specific 
phases of the creative process. 



I ORGANIZATIONAL CREATIVITY: A MICRO MANAGEMENT MODEL 



Popular management literature suggests that successful 
organizations practice creativity in many ways. Theorists Peters 
and Drucker, in their study of innovative U.S. firms, found that 
institutionalized creativity and innovation contributed strongly 
to their excellence (12). Drucker, who categorized proactive 
organizational efforts by these organizations to stimulate 
innovation, listed seven sources of organizational creativity 
(4). Like Peters, he promotes the active implementation of 
programs within businesses to stimulate creativity among 
employees. 

Recent management literature has focused attention on 
techniques to help individuals stimulate their own creative 
abilities (17), (8). 5?plit brain research, for example, provides 
business people with "right brain" exercises to enable t^^in to 
operate at more creative "whole brain" levels. Another trend in 
literature attempts to describe methods to facilitate corporate 
or macro level creativity. Macro level approaches, stich as 
corporate culture restructuring, emphasize both workplace 
environments and management practice (10), (13). 

Increasing emphasis on organizational creativity can be 
attributed to several factors. Consumer demand for new products 
end services as well as escalating competition from countries 
like Japan that learn, apply and improve on production techniques 
has h^.ightened the need for innovation within firms. But large 
Western firms are responding to the domestic and global challenge 
by developing new products, procer;ses, and services while 
reducing costs. Managers who recognize the importance of 
innovation must encourage and nurture the creative process among 
employees within their business units. This article attempts to 
prcvid;. managers with tools for stimulating and cultivating this 
process. 
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II DEFINING ORGANIZATIONAL CREATIVITY: CREATING AND INNOVATING 



Although creativity and innovation are used interchangeably 
to describe "organizational creativity", their definitions in 
business settings have received different treatment by authors. 
For example, Simon emphasizes that "... hard work and persistence 
represent a very large part of the ingredients that go into 
creative performance" (16). Young suggests that creativity " is 
the skill for bringing about something new and valuable'^ (20). 

Innovation, on the other hand, can be defined as "... a link 
in the chain that follows creativity" (l). Mansch, 
characterizing innovation as "organized creativity" concurs with 
Botkin's definition of innovation. Zaleznik (21), quoting 
Koestler (9) and Gardner (5) suggests that "creative work 
involves a vertical thought process that escapes habitual modes 
of perceiving and produces new realities, proceeding from chaos 
to order" (21). He views innovation as a horizontal process 
using past experience, linear reasoning and trial and error 
approaches. The innovator works within an existing system and 
tunes it through "tinkering" to a higher level of performance. 
Zaleznik concludes that innovators within the system are usually 
given organizaa^ional support while those who operate in a 
creative or vertical mode often offend the system and incur 
organizational wrath. 

Creative and innovative energy are essential for modern 
organizations. Creativity produces the breakthroughs while 
innovation refines these breakthroughs, thus enabling firms to 
successfully compete in the domestic and international 
marketplace. 



Ill ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE FACTORS - A MACRO APPROACH 



Organizational climate factors are generic characteristics 
within companies that facilitate or inhibit creativity. 
Organizations that fail to provide a conducive environment for 
creative work undermine a leader's ability to manage creativity 
and innovation. Climate factors are often dichotomized into 
those that are workplace-oriented and those related to managerial 
attributes 

Workplace-oriented factors have been the subject of research 
in the area of creativity for many years. For example, Seghers 
discovered that shades of yellow and green were more "restful" 
than blue (15) while Glass, Singer and Friedman indicated that 
high noise levels and unanticipated noises bring about reduced 
performance (6). 

Managerial attribute factors, on the other hand, relate to 
management's personality and behavioral exprersions. Quinn 
crystallized thase attributes as strategies used by successful 



creative corporations (13). They include: opportunity 
orientation, structure for innovation, phased program planning, 
political/psychological support, and chaos within guidelines. 
Corporations such as Dupont, 3M, and IBM have developed corporate 
structures for innovation by implementing incentive prograius for 
innovative employees. &ome provide financial rewards; others, 
intrapreneurial opportunities leading to new product lines or 
strategic business units. 

Modern firms that provide employees with a comfortable 
workplace and supportive management set the staqe for creativity. 
Employees should be encouraged to use their "creative energy", 
participate in a risk-free environment and enjoy the benefits of 
their successes. 

IV MANAGING THE CREATIVE PROCESS - A MICRO APPROACH 



When situational micromanagement techniques are used by 
managers in a supportive organizational or macro-level 
environment, creativity and innovation can flourish. Situational 
micromanagement techniques help the manager recognize creativity 
in individuals and through mentoring and coaching, bring 
innovative ideas to successful completion. 

Management theorists have attempted to delineate the 
creative process into various levels or phases. Walter, a 
theorist of the Thirties, proposed a three-phased model, grounded 
by intensive analyses of causality, calling the phases 
pr^ception, apprehension and comprehension (19). Wallas and 
Guilford used psychological approaches that evolved into a four- 
phased model that included preparation, incubation, illumination 
and verification. (18) (7). Cagle expanded on their concepts and 
developed two parallel, three-dimensional models for both 
abstract and concrete domains (2), while Koberg and Bagnall 
proposed one of the longest models with seven phases (8). 

For management purposes, a simple model is most appropriate. 
Accordingly, a modification of the Wallas - Guilford models 
(deleting "incubation") was developed by the authors. The phases 
are named initiation, generation, and conso/.idation. 



V MANAGING THE INITIATION PHASli; 



The initiation phases marks the beginning of organizational 
creativity. It is fostered by a supportive corporate attitude - 
those macro-level factors suggested in the section on 
macromanagement. The initiation phase can activate simple 
innovations or highly complex creations and may also facilitate 
an iterative series of outputs building on previous results. 

The mental plan that is unleashed during the initiation 
phase creates an energy potential that is governed by two 
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critical factors; awareness and desire. Awareness is a knowledge 




ln<^J?f„/t°/ factor, desire, relates to the feelings and 
initiative of enployees. Having little to do with facts or data. 
It encompasses intuitive and spontaneous wishes and longings and 
is fostered by open communication and mutual respect. 

rPBni?«®n^"VK''i'°^^''I?? awareness and desire determine the 

results of the initiatic^n phase, a four quadrant 2X2 matrix 

lllir^^^i. v°'' illustrative purposes. It should be 

noted that this and subsequent matrices are not designed to place 
people in permanent "boxes"; rather, they should be viewed as 
spaces with infinite positions around which individuals tend to 
migrate over time. 

or-^,«S^,*J?fr^ ^ encompasses mature employees who are cognisant of 
organizational needs and possess the initiative necessary to 
participate in creative solutions. In the 3M corporation, 
these employees are designated as "champions" when their ideas 
-^♦.'1° f management opportunities (12). Such employees 
require little micromanagement motivation in those firms that 
have developed climates supporting the creative process. 

Quadrant B locates zealous employees. Such individuals are 
usuaxly infatuated with the new and seek change f or its own aaJe! 
These employees, however, often lack organizational focus or 
knowledge required to cope with diversity. The manager i« faced 
with a ailemma: he must nurture the zealous employee's desire to 
create while simultaneously focus his direction to parallel that 

J^n rn«h ^'^"^ ^^i* i» -J^in to coaxing a 

van Gogh to paint like a Rembrandt. ^ 

Managers who ascribe to an employee acculturation process 
^ i^K ^.?^^ -T*- Employee acculturation acquaints the 
employee with the firm - its mission, strategies, goals, 

l?m??a\l7nV ^h'^^".' constraints and reJo^rc; 

limitations. The employee's role within his group should be 
taught and frequently reinforced. Workers should be encouraged 
to concentrate on horizontal innovations within their job scope 
rather than on earth-shattering creatlo: a outside their scope. 

oh,r,«o®i;;f ?"^,,®?^^^frff °^ Quadrant C are aware of the need for 
change but lack initiative and self-direction. Reasons for their 
apathetic attitude include laziness and a belief that 
organizational creativity is management's "job". SchiblSr 
suggests that effective management techniques aimed at 
encouraging ''reluctant" employees include both "selling" and 
"Dust do it, damn it" approaches (14). 

S^^^f^^ management theorists disagree with Schibler's 
methods. For example, Spencer and Blanchard who use "one minute" 
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techniques, rely heavily on Behavior Modification theory. The 
weakess of this modern approach assumes that managers have the 
requisite skills and willingness necessary to provide employees 
with regular, sincere and meaningful feedback on actions that are 
both consistent with their goals and the company's objectives. 

Quadrant D locates the indifferent employees - those who 
have little interest in contributing to the creative output of 
their company. Because they often prefer to operate as non- 
creatives, highly programmable or repetitive jobs may be ideal 
for them. Some indifferent employees have clinical dispositional 
problems that defy management's abilities to redirect them while 
others suffer from job-induced difficulties that are more easily 
resolved. Job-induced problems include insufficient job 
qualification, boredom as a result of over-qualification, stress 
from an excessive workload and uncertainty about management's 
expectations (11). Sensing and reversing such problems should 



shift the indifferent employee to another quadrant. Manager 
unable to solve them may judiciously apply techniques fro' 
quadrants B and C. 

VI MANAGING THE GENERATION PHASE 

Idea generation begins to occur after the creative process 
is successfully unleashed during the initiation phase. The time 
duration of this phase varies; in some situations, ideas emerge 
immediately, while in others, employees require a gestation 
period before ideas emerge in finished form. Sub-phases of the 
generation phase include problem analysis, issue definitim 
alternative listing, and idea selection. ' 

For ease in explanation and consistency, the same two 
factors, technical competence and attitudinal competence, govern 
the micromanagement of all sub-phases. This enables the manager 
to focus attention on the overall generation process. 

Technical competence can be defined as the mastery of skills 
necessary to perform a given task. It includes a knowledge of 
the theoretical and conceptual underpinnings of the related field 
as well cs the routine techniques associated with its practice. 

Attitudinal competence, however, comprises an entirely 

°^ individual's creative and innovative 

^nf feeling dimension of the generation 

K^!^^^^^^.„t']';'?1^^^^®^T^ contin.-um ranging from complete freedom 
to total inhibitio/.. Innovators experience the fewest problems 
since they operate by fine tuning the existing designs, 
procedures and policies. Conversely, vertical thinking creatives 
often run up against traditional bureaucracies Zaleznik 
contends that creative employees suffer psychological damage in 
highly bureaucratic organizations and may retreat into safe? 
avenues of conformity (21). sarer 
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^ Creati-i'e or even innovative characteristics within 
individuals often require the individual to expose highly 
vulnerable aspects of his inner-self. Because the fear of 
disclosure of weaknesses can be overwhelming, managers must 
properly manage these delicate feelings both during the 
generation phase and the subsequent consolidation phase. 

Attitudinal freedom is strongly influenced by the 
macromanagement aspects of organizational creativity. Signals 
picked up from the workplace environment and organizational 
culture are evaluated and tested l-y employees. Firms can change 
the signals received by employees; organizationally through 
macromanagement techniques and individually, through 
micromanagement guidelines discussed in the generation phase. 

A 2 X 2 matrix (appendix B) is also used here as a space 
from which to demonstrate the interactions between the key 
factors of the generation phase, technical competence, and 
attitudinal competence. The resultant four quadrants are 
discussed below. 



Proficient employees of Quadrant E are competent with both 
the attitudinal and technical dimensions of their job. The 
manager should focus his attention to the corporate environment 
by improving the workplace and the most proximate aspects of the 
organization's climate. Easy access to tools, paperwork 
simplification, minimizing interruptions, shielding the employee 
from routine m=!etings, inane committee activities and budgetary 
hassles are steps that management can take to create a conducive 
atmosphere. 

Headstrong employees of Quadrant F resemble the zealous 
employees discussed in the previous section. Both are 
attitudinally sound but lack technical focus. Headstrong 
employees have a tendency to exaggerate the importance of their 
Ideas and often exhibit a willingness to take on tasks that far 
exceed their capabilities. They express eternal optimism and an 
alarming degree of self-confidence but lack focus. Rather than 
reprimand these employees, managers should channel their efforts 
within a limited task structure. By structuring tasks and 
providing training sessions, apprenticeships, informal work group 
assignment and mentors, well-managed headstrong employees soon 
become valuable proficient employees. 

Inhibited employees of Quadrant G possess technical 
competence, but lack the desire to participate in creative 
endeavors. often they are reluctant to risk self expression and 
inducing innovation from these employees may uncover ingrained 
behavior patterns requiring skillful handling. Social 
acculturation is often at the root of the problem; most groups 
reward conformists and characterize "creatives" as social 
deviants. The manager's goal with the inhibited employee is 
twofold: convince him that the company appreciates and rewards 
innovation; then, encourage him to attempt innovation in a risk- 
free environment. The use of a formal group structure to 
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stimulate innovation provides inhibited employees with a signal 
that creativity is welcomed and encouraged. Coupled with 
positive reinforcement from managers and peer groups, the 
amployee gradually feels the freedom to create. 

The immature employee of Quadrant H lacks both attitudinal 
and technical skills sufficient to generate creative ideas. New 
employees often fall into this category. Among longer tenured 
immature employees two groups emerge; those who passively support 
organizational creativity but do not participate in it, and those 
who oppose the process. Passive supporters often lack self- 
conf Mence while antagonistic immature employees pose a different 
set of problems. Some fail to support organizational creativity 
and impede it by taunting participants. Particularly vulnerable 
are inhibited employees who become even more reluctant to 
innovate. Strongly structured, task-oriented supervision usually 
curtails overt antagonists. But che covert ones, when 
identified, may require physical isolation or termination from 
the organization. 



VII MANAGING TEE CONSOLIDATION PHASE 



The consolidation phase challenges managers to master the 
most delicate of all leadership techniques. Unlike the previous 
phases, this consolidation phase relies on a single process - the 
sensitive task of critical judgment. in our context, it can 
stimulate or eliminate an employee's inclination to continue with 
organizational creativity. 

Judging creativity and innovation demands more than a 
finished-product inspection process. Such processes presume the 
existence of pre-set criteria and tolerance limits that clearly 
define product acceptance and rejection. The finished products 
or outputs of organizational creativity are different. Most 
innovations and virtually all creative outputs inherently defy 
pre-set criteria. Attempts to set such standards inhibit the 
creative process, limiting the quantity and quality of the 
individual's creative outputs. Consequently, the generic term 
•^satisfaction" is used as the management equivalent for critical 
judgment. 

The consolidation phase 2X2 matrix (appendix C) views 
proactive jud'^ment as a pcsitive phenomenon and categorizes 
creative output with respect to management satisfaction and 
subordinate or creator satisfaction. Both ranagers and employees 
are satisfied with the ideal creations located in Quadrant I. 
Those managers who use meaningful and genuine praise can motivate 
creative employees^ to strive Tor greater accomplishments. 

Imperfect creations of Quadrant J are functional equivalents 
of ideal creations, but the creative employee disagrees with 
management regarding the quality of his own creative output. He 
believes it needs more refinement and work. Driver classified 
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such people as integratives and described them as people who seek 
multiple solutions, embarking on complex searches that 
continually branch out to even greater complexities (3). 
Integratives decry schedules and resist terminating creative 
studies before they reach the ultimate breakthrough. 

Managers of such employees must freeze design at the latest 
possible date in order to optimize both creativity and economies 
of production. This organizational need should be explained to 
the designer at the outset of his project. Praise and 
organizational rewarSs should be used to motivate integrative 
subordinates who have coupled their creative talents with the 
realities of the company. 

By contrast, the rejectrd creations of Quadrar*: K pose a 
delicate managemerA challenge because chey represent differences 
in opinion between managers and subordinates regarding the 
quality of jhe creative output. In this situation, the manager 
is dissatisfied wiu.i the end product while the employee believes 
that the output is satisfactory. The delicacy of this situation 
is profound. The manager may react with passive, aggressive or 
investigative rejectic.i in response to a rej«c:ed cr*^ation. 

Passive rejection is used by managers to insulate them from 
the unpleasantry of handling unacceptable creations. It takes the 
form of bureaucratic red tape, ommittee referrals and endless 
delays to avoid facing the employee with the truth about his 
creation. /Ithough it provides a short term solution, this 
approach is highly demotivational in the long run. Aggressive 
rejection is kinder; it involves imTiediate, honest and accurate 
negativf^ feedback but it is seldom motivational, occassionally 
neutral and more often demotivational. investigative rejection, 
on the other hand, explores the processes that lead to the 
unacceptable creative output. It is ^ased on the premise that 
salvage value exists in most creative undertakings. While 
investigating the unacceptable output, the manager and 
subordinate trace its development through the creative process. 
Errors or faulty reasoning are identified, discussed and 
analyzed. Often, useful solutions energe, but even when they do 
not, all parties come out ahead: the manager, with a new respect 
earned by his concern and /..llingness to provide active, positive 
support; and the employee, who feels that he w^s given fair 
treatment. The employee ©ay also feel temporar.ily depressed, but 
in most cases, will attempt to create again. He h^^s learned that 
organizational creativity is a risk-free endeavor that has the 
full endorsement of a caring and supportive manager. 

Quadrant L describes unacci^ptable creations. These creative 
'Outputs are clear failures as perceived by both management and 
ne employee. The common response is to shrug them off but a 
better alternative exists. This method applies a modification of 
the investigative rejection wipproach suggested above. The 
difference lies in the employee's attitude and how it is affected 
by the !nanager»s proposed investigation. If the employee has a 
positive attitude, he believes that an examination of his work 



will shed light on the creative project^ perhaps salvaging all or 
part of it. Coupled with the itidnager's concern, this can be 
highly motivating. On the other hand, the employee may fear a 
"witch nunt" and become demotivated or estranged. The manager's 
challenge is to predetermine the employee's response to the 
investigation. Although trial and error is the typical approach, 
error minimization can occur by setting ground rules for post 
mortem activities before the creative cycle is initiated. 



VIII CONCLUSION 



Organizational creativity is an essential attribute of 
successful modern business firms. Without it, the organization 
lacks the vitality it needs to compete and survive. Because of 
this, the management of creativity and innovation is a vital 
concern. 

Fev attempts have been made to apply micromanagement 
techniques to specific levels of the creative process. The 
proposed model has face validity and is consistent with theories 
of creativity and modern situational concepts '^f management. A 
research design is currently in progress to further validate the 
model with empirical data collected from questionnaires, 
structured interviews and site observations. 
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GROWTH THROUGH MERGER AND ACQUISITIONS 



For the growing and dynamic enterprise, the skill, daring, 
and resourcefulness of the entrepreneur is the key ingredient for 
success. In many instances, entrepreneurs determine that 
acquiring a needed operation will enhance enterprise growth more 
successfully than internal development. 

Merger acquisition is a time-honored strategy by which 
entrepreneurs have gained for their enterprises such vital 
operating features as raw material supply sources, channels of 
distribution, product patents and formulas, geographic coverage, 
and production facilities, equipment and personnel. 

Compared to internal development, merger and acquisition can 
provide the entrepreneur with the following substantial 
advantages: 

1. FASTER EXPANSION 

Many target enterprises have excess production 
capacity, underutilized distribution channels, 
and complementary prodvxcts or services. This can 
provide for faster expansion t^*n internal develop- 
ment whi -ih can be delayed by sacn problems as attaining 
and implementing new equipment and facilities, 
finding and training new employees, and developing 
and distributing new products and services. 

2. ACCELERATING OPERATING RESULTS 



By utilizing available resources of the established 
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organization, the entrepreneur can direct target 
enterprises to achieve desired operating results 
faster than straggling start-up situations. 

3. BETTER UTILIZATION OF ENTREPRENEURIAL TALENT 
Entrepreneurs can focus their special talents and 
skills on the target enterprise where they can 
have the greatest impact rather than having to 
solve the many basic problems with a business 
start-up. 

4. ACCESS TO LARGER AND BETTER FINANCIAL RESOURCES 
Target enterprises can provide a proven track 
record of sales and earnings along with 
identifiable assets. These may b** more easily 
evaluated by debt and equity investors who may 
offer better financial terms. 

5. BETTER PLANNING FOR FUTURE RESULTS 

The sales and earnings track record of target 
enterprises often provides useful information 
and experience for planning future operations 
with greater accuracy. 

While merger and acquisition offer great strategic 
opportunity, there are significant risks that must be considered. 
Some of these include: 

1. Enterprises are often for sale because of a known 
present or pending problem that may significantly 
impair operations and cannot be overcome. 

2. Target enterprises also bring with them their 
unknown problems such as latent defective products 
and undisclosed liabilities. 

3. Upon completion of a merger or acquisition, 
subsequent operations of the target enterprise may 
unduly drain managerial talent and financial 
resources froia the acquiring company. 

4. Contemplated gains of compatibility a? to key 
personnel, facilities, and products and services 
may not be realized. 

5. Target enterprise representations as to capabilities, 
assets and markets may be overstated. 

6. Unforeseen person. .ity or goal conflicts may arise. 

7. Purchase price paid for the target enterprise may 
exceed the justified value. 
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8. Decision to proceed with a merger or acquisition may 
preclude action on an alternative opportunity. 

Achieving the advantages of a merger of acquisition, while 
limiting the risk?, requires a complex and time-consuming process 
that incorporates a number of different skills: 

1. Establishing criteria for the desirable target 
company while integrating the long term objectives 
of the acquiring company. 

2. Finding, investigating and analyzing appropriate 
target companies. 

3. Evaluating the match between acquiring and target 
companies. 

4. Structuring the economic, tax and legal aspects 
of the transaction. 

5. Negotiating merger and acquisition terms. 

6. Obtaining necessary financing. 

7. Marshalling the many documents, exhibits and 
commitments for closing. 

8. Transferring operations to new owners. 

9. Implementing and monitoring plans for achieving 
desired results. 

CombintC TvJth entrepreneurial endeavor, this process has 
enabled many companies to utilize merger and acquisition 
techniques for becoming large organizations and national giants. 
However, a similar technique poorly implemented has brought other 
companies to their knees. Business Week magazine recently 
estimated that about half of all mergers and acquisitions 
undertaken by public companies failed to meet anticipated 
objectives. 

Because large financial resources often are at risk, 
investment bankers traditionally have provided assistance in all 
aspects of the merger and acquisition process. Since this is one 
of their principal services, investment bankers have endeavored 
to develop the depth and breadth of expertise needed in this 
complex process. 

The naeds of privately owned companies contemplating a 
merger or acquisition strategy require special skills and 
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attention. Consideration of a merger or acquisition may be a new 
experience. The company resources may not be available to handle 
5:he necessary elements for this rewarding but complex process. 
Working on a daily basis with entrepreneurs, lawyers, accountants 
and commercial bankers, investment bankers have become a valuable 
resource to assist the entrepreneur in achieving merger and 
acquisition objectives. Since investment bankers devote much of 
their time to understanding the debt and equity markets, they are 
in an excellent position to assist in obtaining necessary capital 
to finance the successful merger or acquisition. In addition, by 
working with experts in many industries and fields, investment 
bankers bring a wide range of knowledge and ideas that can 
provide the creativity and insight to overcome obstacles. 

When contemplating a merger of acquisition, the investment 
banker is a valuable person who can assist you in achieving your 
growth objectives. 
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ABSTRACT 

Vocational educators in this decade have explored the idea that 
many of their graduates could and do become entrepreneurs. Yet 
the vocational curriculum has not, in the past, provided much 
training for business ownership. Seldom have guidance counselors 
even considered that vocational students might use their skills to 
become self employed. This paper discusses the national network 
of over 30 states who are determining new ways to include entre- 
preneurship in vocational education. Representatives from the 
National Entrepreneurship Education Consortium will share specific 
programs being used in California, Ohio, and Alaska to encourage 
entrepreneurship among youth and adults. 

INTRODUCTION 

Small business has become big in the eyes of many vocational 
educators as we view the growth of this sector of our economy. 
Vocational education's mission has always been to provide skills 
for the American work force. Today we are recognizing that almost 
half of that work force is composed of small business owners or 
their employees. Their needs for occupational education and 
business understanding may be quite different than those of large 
corporation employees. 

The U. S. Small Business Administration reports that over 85% of 
the U. S. businesses employ less than 2 0 employees. In the recent 
recession new small businesses provided 2.5 million jobs while the 
Fortune 500 companies lost 1.5 million jobs, thus netting our 
economy a million jobs. 

The National Federation of Independent Business suggests that many 
of these new small businesses may be started by peop^ with little 
or no college education and very little business training. Forty 
percent the national survey of 5000 entrepreneurs had only a 
high school degree or less. Another fact worth looking at is that 
thirty-eight percent said they never had a business course. So we 
have two things happening. First for those future entrepreneurs 
who are in high school and perhaps become potential high school 
dropouts, as educators it's our last opportunity to give them some 
relevant bus^iness training. Second we have a chance to help them 
plan and perhaps to embark them on a path that will stave off 
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Where will the motivation to start a business be developed in our 
educational system? As educators we think we can impacc on their 
career goals by teaching vocational students about the possibili- 
ties of small business ownership. 

LIFELONG LEARNING PROCESS 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, along 
with the National Entrepreneurship Education Consortium, 
has been promoting a lifelong perspective on training for entre- 
preneurship. Basically there are five stages which we see as the 
lifelong model. The first one is a kind of prerequisite stage 
where you are building awareness, you are developing some basic 
skills, Identifying career options, and understanding what is 
entailed m the free enterprise system. 

At the second stage you start developing some entrepreneurial 
competencies. You discover what those compel Cincies should be 
and have a better background to understand the problems of employ- 
ers. In stage three, you get into working ./ith young adults to 
develop creative application of business ideas and you prepare for 
the future start-up of a business someday. 

Then it is important that our students get some job experience, 
further job training and education before becoming entrepreneurs 
in real life. Some of them will move into the business start-up 
phase and eventually into growth of their business. These last two 
stages have been the focus of the SBA and adult education programs 
m the community. ' 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education has also 
developed a number of curriculum programs to go along with the 
Idea of lifelong learning to become more entrepreneurial. 

We feel it is our business to help small businesses by providing 
competent high school graduates, competent post-second&ry stu- 
dents, and adults who are trained for the needs of small 
businesses. Looking at it from the educator's perspective, we can 
teach stuaants about innovative, creative applications of their 
own career planning and the problem solving techniques, so they 
can deal with all of these different challenges. They need to 
know, whether they are employees or emoloyers, how to deal with 

with population changes and demographics, popular 
attitudes, and new knowledge. Entrepreneurs are not necessarily 
born, but that they can be taught skills and be given experiences 
that develop their entrepreneurial confidence. Business ideas 
develop from such creative thinking. 

What are the specific benefits to students of entrepreneurship 
education? There are many, our students contribute to the eco- 
nomic we.l-belng of the community, and our programs provide per- 
sonal growth before adulthood. Entrepreneurship education is a 
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vehicle to their growth because it includes career planning, basic 
economic awareness, lusiness understandin9 , the application of 
skills, decision ma'-ing, and creativity ir business problem solv- 
ing. 

Well, how do you teach entrepreneurship? m looking at the cur- 
riculum materials, you don^t have to develop specific courses as 
the sole way to introduce this to students. One way is to iniuse 
it into existing programs. You can use an introduction to explore 
a career alternative for the students. You can use entrepreneurs 
as resources in existing programs to provide a role model. You 
can provide individualized instruccion opportunities for special 
students. There are many innovative ways of infusing entrepre- 
neurship into existing vocational programs being tried by the 
states in our consortium. 

We believe tnat entrepreneurship is a logical outcome of voca- 
tional education. Entrepreneurship education obviously presents a 
new challenge. And xt is a different image of the outcomes that 
we wish to have for vocational education. 

Entrepreneurship education is one of the most important things 
going on, not simply in education, but in the whole area of eco- 
nomic growth and development. It is obvious where the future 
entrepreneurs will come from. Those entrepreneurs are in our 
schools, today. 

CALIFORNIA'S APPROACH 

i want to focus on some very specific reasons why we are pursuing 
an emphasis on entrepreneurship in California. But first I want 
to assure you that because of the difficulty in pronouncing the 
"entrepreneu>-" term and the spelling of it, we have decided not to 
use entrepreneurship, as a term, in California. We are just going 
to call it small business ownership. That will eliminate a lot of 
errors, I think. 

I like this statement, "California, the state of entrepreneurship, 
built by dreamers on the premise that anything is possible. Cali- 
fornia is the undisputed champion of turning ideas into reality." 
Why? California has ten percent of the national population, yet 
it absorbed 44 percent of all the venture capital in this country- 
The implication is that if there ever was an opportunity for 
entrepreneurial success, it is right here in California. 

Here is some interesting information: 40 to 50 percent of small 
businesses are started by people with a high school education 
alone. Seventy percent of all new jobs in this state will come 
from entrepreneurs, and many more women own businesses in Califor- 
nia than in any other state, i.e. 1.4 million. We would like to 
suggest that entrepreneurship is not for everyone. If we were to 
suggest that entrepreneurship was for everyone we would be creat- 
ing unrealistic expectations, so we are not pushing that direc- 
tion. We know that an individual's abilities, interests, ^nd 
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attitudes are the conditions which will determine whether a person 
is successful as an entrepreneur. We see entrepreneurship in 
education in California serving two purposes, first, to provide 
students with the knowledge of skills manageinent necessary for 
employment, and second, to assist students in making decisions 
about whether self -employment is a viable option for them. 

We are approaching the development of entrepreneurship in Califor- 
nia at two different levels. Level one is an awareness level. 
And to create that awareness of the opportunity for self-employ- 
ment and the impact that small business plays in our economy, we 
are offering two possible options for students to learn about 
small business ownership and management. We are developing a 
module which can be infused as a unit in all business education 
courses and all vocational education courses, as a career orienta- 
tion, a guidance counseling function. Secondly, we are creating 
this awareness of business ownership though a short course which 
partially or fully meets all of the graduating requirements in 
economics in this state. So, level one, in this state, is the 
awareness level of small business ownership. 

Level two is a competence level. This is where the students 
actually learn the "how-to" in ownership and management. We 
perceive this level two course as either a capstone course for the 
marketing education program or as an interdisciplinary instruction 
provided students from all vocational education areas. We think 
that those who are taking a welding course in the trades and 
industries area, who have an interest in owning a welding shop one 
day, should be able to come to us for the business component and 
skills. The person in homemaking, who is learning about child 
care and one day wishes to open a child care center, should come 
to us to get the business skills to open that child care center. 
So, we see a major thrust in interdisciplinary vocational instruc- 
tion in entrepreneurship education. 

I want to focus now on what we are doing to develop this compe- 
tence level of entrepreneurship education in California. Our 
objective, for the curriculum development phase cf our program, 
was to develop it and then to implement this curriculum in six 
model entrepreneurship educat-^on proo-cams. We were going to 
target economically depressed areas in this state and emphasize 
and focus on programs that will improve the self-employment poten- 
tial of the economically disadvantaged. Our curriculum does this 
and is designed to meet the economic graduation requirements 
identified in the multi-curriculum standards, published r^y the 
State Department of Education. It is designed to provide for the 
re-enforcement of basic skills, identified in one of our 'itate 
legislations. It is a compotency-based program which includes the 
performance of standards for each of the competencies. The cur- 
riculum for thft competence level of entrepreneurship education 
includes instructional ideas and the identification of instruc- 
tional resources and materials for teaching the content. It 
provides business-specific concepts related to management and 
ownership of business. It provides content designed to develop 
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the student's motivation, self-image, and overcome cultural, age, 
gender, and economic barriers to entrepreneurship. 

Instructional strategies for tea'^hing this part icular course 
include recommended student sele-.t:ion criteria — how do we deter- 
mine those that have the potential, the interest, or the ability 
for success in entrepreneurship endeavors? It also identities 
methods of delivering instructional content in alternative set- 
tings, including home-based instruction. Community-based learning 
strategies ^md strategies for developing community business link- 
ages are iiwolved. 

There are 19 modules in this curriculum. Each of those 19 modules 
contains rationale for that module, student outcome statement for 
that module, identification of academic applications and the 
performance objectives, contingent on the standard instructional 
ideas and resource m?>terials available to teach that particular 
instructional module. 

It is also important to note that the legislature in this state 
has been very interested in what we are doing in entrepreneurship 
education and, in fact, has a focus of their own on entrepreneur- 
ship education. This last year, they provided a significant 
amount of resources to us and provided for us a state legislative 
task force on entrepreneurship education. That task force con- 
sisted of 12 of California's prominent entrepreneurs, who came 
together with us for a series of 6 major sessions to help us 
identify the competencies that were essential for self employment. 
Their purpose was to validate each of the 300 performance state- 
ments in this curriculum. With that kind of support we are confi- 
dent that the competencies identified in this curriculum are 
indeed those that are essential for self employment. 

This spring we are conducting 21 workshops statewide to assist 
teachers in implementing the one-semester course in the business 
education department. The interest in this course is overwhelm- 
ing. As an option to meeting the economic graduation re^aireirent 
in social studies, we feel the students will best be served by 
taking their economics in this course rather than in social 
studies. It is our expectation that by this time next year, this 
course will be implemented in 180 California secondary high 
schools. We feel that this effort in entrepreneurship education in 
California will achieve a personal and professional potential 
while at the same time contribute to the economic development of 
our state. 

OHIO'S APPROACH 

We recognize that what happens in the educational system really is 
not done at a national level, it is done at a state level. So the 
real key people making entrepreneurship in vocational education a 
reality are our state leaders. 
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I'm here to talk about Gnio because they often ask the National 
Center to conduct projects for them as we have with entrepreneur- 
ship. In 1983 I asked the state vocational director, "How would 
you like to do something with entrepreneurship in vocational 
education?" Ke responded, "I think it is the most important thing 
that is going to happen to vocational education in the next 10 
years, and I am with you." And he has really been with us and 
supported what we have done in Ohio and nationally. 

I think we have to look at the realities of what small business 
is. In each of our small communities, where we are training 
people to go to work, we must realize that most of the employers 
are in small businesses. Now, although this is Ohio, that is also 
representative of every one of your state/. And it's a reality 
that we have not looked at in terms of training people for jobs. 
We keep talking about corporate industry ana './hat large corp ra- 
tions want, and we forget that the majority of our employers are, 
in fact, sm^ill business. These are the places where the majority 
of vocational graduates work as they are going through their 
training program. If students do nothing more than understand 
what that employer is trying to do, we surely have added to the 
productivity of ;ill our small businesses. 

Ohio, back in 1983, started a state task forze on entrepreneurship 
education. That task force was made up of people from the Small 
Business Administration, the state chamber of commerce, the De- 
partment of Development, the JTPA Council, etc.... state level 
people who care about entrepreneurship education. 

That state task force addresses all five stages of our lifelong 
learning model. Our purpose with this model is to pull together 
entrej^reneurship educators at all levels, to see that we are not 
in a competitive battle for who is coing to teach entrepreneur- 
ship. It is a building process with the foundation being the 
first stage starting back as far as primary school, i.e. kinder- 
garten where you can begin to see entrepreneurship as a career 
option. 

The task force includes state leadership for high school vocation- 
al programs and two-year colleges that are teaching at this cre- 
a^?ve "think-of-a-business-you-might-start-someday" level. We 
havo. consultants from the Small Business Administration, community 
programs that are working with helping people actually to get that 
business started. Than we have the people that help uhe small 
businesses continue to grow and succeed. We believe all are 
entrepreneurship educators who need to work together as opposed to 
looking at each other as a competitor. The job to be done is just 
too large. 

The Ohio Task Force on Entrepreneurship Education did a number of 
things in the past few years. First we developed a resource 
directory for Ohio. We found the people that were teaching fu- 
ture entrepreneurs, and compiled a book for use in Ohio. We did 
workshops to bring together all these diverse groups, i.e., the 
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two-year colleges, the four-year colleges, the high school people, 
the superintendents, etc. We got them all together to talk about 
entrepreneurship. At first they doubted the need, but they are 
beginning to nee that this is a joiit effort for the good of 
Ohio. 

There is a summer workshop in Ohio that features entrepreneurship 
for gifted and talented students. For about six years the schools 
have identified their gifted and talented vocational students for 
the camp. Those who choose entrepreneurship as an option spend a 
week talking to entrepreneurs and thinking about starting their 
business. 

The Ohio Council on Vocational Education did a study on entrepre- 
neurship in the schools and published the report so that people 
would know what kind of programs existed. The state council is 
largely business people who advise vocational program leaders. 

The All-Ohio Conference focused on entrepreneurship, including 
awards presented to the young entrepreneurs by the Small Business 
Administration. The Ohio Task force has organized a legislative 
breakfast to share the results of these new state initiatives. It 
is important to obtain the support of those st-ite legislators on 
the small business committee especially. 

The Ohio vocational leadership was interested in a new curriculum 
to give every vocat.ional teacher to use in the classroom. It 
should not take very long, and everybody could use it even though 
the teachers have never started a business themselves. So we 
developed a product called. Risks & Rewards of Entrepreneurship, 
We conducted workshops with the Ohio teachers and helped them 
incorporate the materials in their existing vocational programs. 

RisK and Rewards includes a student workbook which has four sec- 
tions for the students to read. Then there is an instructor guide 
which has a number of activities the teacher can use in the class- 
room. The purpose of this is to get the young people excited 
about being an entrepreneur. Whether they eventually do it or 
not, it helps them understand a bit more about their employer. 
Risks & Rewards includes stories of our vocational graduates who 
are in business for themselves — real role models. Someday we 
would like to put them on video tape and encourage our local 
schools to tape their own graduates, talking about how they hap- 
pened to go into business. 

The success stories include people like Julie Bordeau who started 
the Toledo Cruise Line. She currently brings in two and a half 
million dollars a year and has three boats. She does not have a 
college degree but is just out there "doing it.'« 

Kathy Lettner was in business and office education and is now 
doing public accounting. Dan Rose has an Auto Body Specialty 
business. Elmer Zimmerman bought out a farm equipment store that 
he worked for. Bryan Frick won many awards through his vocational 
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training program and he could have been employed elsewhere, but he 
wanted to stay in his little small tova, so starting his own 
restaurant was his vehicle for staying wh^'.-ft he lived. 

The computer business has been real growing opportunity for many 
people* Since we teach compute^' skills, why not teach people how 
to make a business out of it? We have a young man who started his 
own fashion design business when he was 18 years old. We have L^o 
people who went into their own beauty parlor, and, since we teach 
cosmetology in the schools, a logical outcome is to teach people 
now to start their own beauty services business. The last example 
from Ohio is a young lady who got her parents to go in with her to 
start a business. She rents video tapes, and you know how that 
kind of business has taken off. She has been doing that for a few 
years. 

Those are just a few of the many role models in our product Risks 
& Rewards . The classroom materials will be published nationally 
by a commercic-^ publisher and will have 60 role models from across 
the country. 

Ohio is certainly doing a lot of things to support entrepreneur- 
ship. But so is every other state in the country. We have J 
million young people, every year, in high school vocational educa- 
tion in this country. We think that vocational education can make 
a large impact on the understanding of small business and the 
opportunities for entrepreneurial careers in the future. 

ALASKA \. APPROACH 

Those of you who follow the news know that, right now, in Alaska 
we have been concerned about a famous race. The Iditarod is the 
dog sled race that goes from Anchorage, 1,049 miles up to Nome. 
The winner this year was Susan Butcher, who has won for the second 
year in a row. We say, '-Alaska is not only known for being the 
last frontier in a great land, but where men are men and women win 
the Iditarod." 

I would like to tell you that we have taken a lot of fellowship 
from the national consortium and are trying to follow some of the 
programs that we have found were su'^cessful from some of our 
sister states. We are just in the very beginning stages of form- 
ing an interagency task force. We are asking various state lead- 
ers from across our economy and go^^ernment to look at the whole 
arena of entrepreneurship education. We are hoping to gain what 
is happening in other states, namely that they validate entrepre^ 
neurship; that they sec it as being a really neeied area to put in 
some resources and training. 

A*, the same time, our state agency, the Department of Education, 
has targeted some of the money from the vocational education Carl 
Perkins Act for training in entrepreneurship. We have had several 
graduate courses that have offered to train our teachers. This 
summer we are having a leadership program to develop a cadre of 
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peopl« who have Jcnowledge of th« philosophy of entreprdneurship 
education. They will conduct regional workshops for vocational 
teachers this fall. These things are pretty much what other 
states are doing. So it is not too late, if you are not doing it, 
to start. 

We are also involved with rural students in Alaska, we have four 
model sites in rural areas that have tried school-based enter- 
prises. Basically, at the same time we are teaching entre- 
preneurial skills, we are asking these four sites to look at their 
own coBMunity through ^ very close self examination. We want them 
to involve as many of the community members as possible. 

We are trying to ward off the outflux of our best high school 
students who leave rural areas, go into the large cities to make 
their fame and fortune, only to find they really miss the life 
style that the small rural commwiity can offer them. But once 
they go back there is little job promise there « 

We are looking at school -based enterprises in tftrms of economic 
development and job creation. We ask them to put together a 
feasibility study and a community profile that targets the fea- 
tures of this community. Then we study the services or business 
that it lacks and are really needed, once they have done this 
year long analysis, they try to target three or four areas that 
might be a feasible business for them to start. We have given 
them seed money or small starter grants for a business start up. 

One of our four sites has gone ahead and started a temporary 
business run by the students, and a board of directors that the 
students and community put together. The mayor thought it was a 
wonderful idea. He volunteered to be on the board of directors 
and provided guidance. The students produced a coftonunity study 
that impressed the local community council, who were submitting a 
loan request to the state. Por these people the connection was 
the promise of future leadership. "The«e are the students that 
will stay in our community, be skilled and are showing what th y 
may have to offer us." We are already beginning to see some 
wonderful outcomes in terms of public relations for schools* 

one of our sites is up on the very north slope in the Northwest 
Arctic community. They are running a school store with the start- 
up monies we provided. This is still in its initial stages, what 
we are hoping to see from this project is a lot of success, a lot 
of involvement, and we hope that in some point in time we can 
institutionalize the process. 

We are developing a handbook from the four sites so that we can 
target the sequence of events that led into the operation of the 
business. We expect the business will be run, by the students, 
for profit. They will be involved in all phases of the business 
start-up and operation and ultimately what we want to see this as 
an incubator for the students. Three or four years down the line 
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we would like to see eith<^,r the high school graduates or a commu- 
nity nber buy out that business and have it exist and carry on 
in the community. Then we will initiate that whole process all 
over again to start up another business. We look to that as a 
measure for promoting economic development in our communities — our 
very rural communities. 

SUMMARY 

In line with the theme of this conference, (i.e. creativity and 
entrepreneurship, ) we have attempted through examples from these 
three states in the consortium to show how we support lifelong 
entrepreneurship education. We know that we are risk takers in 
the educational field and thst change takes time. Many of our 
fellow vocational educators have not as yet seen the opportunities 
in this new educational area. But like all good entrepreneurs, we 
are not easily discouraged from our goal. An entrepreneurial 
economy must have a wealth of entrepreneurial people - both as 
employees and employers. 



EXPLORi.,C CREATIVITY IN FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 
( Selec ted Issues ) 



Bruce G. Whiting 

Kutztown University of Pennsylvania 



Sometimes it is interesting to examine current viewpoints 
about subjects that influence the behaviors of individuals 
within formal organizations by checking opinions of 
practitioners. Such examinations often provide a tantilizing 
glimpse of organizational life and the perceptions, knowledge 
or pressures that are viewed by practitioners as affecting 
what individuals choose to do at work. The Fourth National 
Creativity, Innovation and Entrepreneurship Conference 
provided an opportunity to discuss certain issues related to 
the creative expressions within organizations. Approximately 
50 attendees who had indicated an interest in factors that 
hinder or promote creativity in organizations were involved in 
the discussion. The following is a description of what 
occurred, plus comments by the author. The author has had 
more than 25 years of active involvement in the promotion of 
creativity, plus direct experience as a senior-level manager. 
The comments reflect the author's views while building upon 
some of the issues that emerged during the group discussion. 

To get the discussion started, three statements were 
posed informally to the group, with the request that group 
members indicate whether they agreed or disagreed with them. 
The statements were: 

1. Creativity is a born capability; it cannot be taught or 
developed . 

2. Creativity and intelligence are independent variables. 

3. It is difficult, if not impossible, to innovate and run an 
economical operation at the same time. 

The purposes of the questions were two-fold. First, they 
were warm-up questions intended to stimulate thinking about 
the subject to be discussed. Second, they established the 
format of the subsequent axercise. 

Tue first two questi'^ns were concerned with well- 
established tenets. In regards to the first statement, a 
person's pattern of creative expression is clearly amenable to 
improvement in quantity and quality by means of training and 
practice. While problems of definition and measurement 
continue to exist regarding creativity, there is subs tan tial 
evidence to support a favorable response to the first 
statement. The second statement has similar problems in 
definition and measurement. However as commonly-measured 
trait.-^ of individuals, intelligence and creativity tend to be 
independent . 
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The third questiea was an opinion question designed to 
compare the responses of this group informally with those of a 
sample of 500 middle and upper-level managers in marketing, 
production and research functions. The sample was taken in the 
1960s and reflected an 88Z disagreement with the statement. In 
this group, informally more than two-thirds disagreed. All 
three statements were discussed noting their possible 
interpretive errors and potential implications for work 
prac tices . 

The next seven statements serveo as the crux of this 
exploration. To facilitate the description, each statement is 
listed, the responses shown, and comments provided. 

#1. An abundance of funds, facilities and personnel for a 
p ro J ec t tend s to de tract from innovation . 

Agree- 41 % Disagree- 59 X. N= 51 

An organization that is run extraordinr cily tight in 
terms of control of time and dollars tends to stifle creative 
explorations. Individaals having a predominance of, or a very 
intensive exposure to, an experience of this type might 
logically disagree with statement #1. Others may disagree 
because of the insidious nature of "abundance" as a 
hindrance, which may not be recognized as such. While it 
seems like a blessing, an abundance of funds, facilities and 
staff personnel tends to drain attention from the problem at 
hand. Administrative requirements increase at the expense of 
those personal and individual acts of creative insight that 
tend to arise from deep immersion in the problem and the 
required "striving" of the individual to see the problem from 
differing approaches. Some res>urce inconvenience and a bit 
of isolation from colleagues seems to bind the problem and the 
individual together in ways that promote the unique insights 
and the recognition of new ways to view the problem at hand. 
Many managers recognize this phenomenon inherently in their 
management approach. The danger of excessive resources 
frequently emerges when the organization wants a resolution so 
badly tha t it literally "throws resources" at the problem to 
get immediate results, a situation not unknown in government. 
The organization can say it did everything possible to achieve 
the resolution, but in actuality the "richness" of the effort 
may actually have seiTved to stifle creative results. 

//2 Individuals who more highly differentiate their 
assessments of the creative abilities of their peers tend 
themselves to be more creative. 

Agree 65Z, Disagree 35Z N«= 51 
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Persons who are high differentiators tend to see more 
differences among Individuals, Information and experiences. 
Using this kind of natural ability to discriminate their 
recollection of exposures, they seem to have more bits of any 
situation catalorued In their minds. Thus, as they look at 
situations, they more easily devise new viewpoints from which 
to move toward potential solutions. In one study of R & D 
project leaders, for example, hi.gh differentiators accounted 
for 77Z of the total disclosures produced by the groupd. 
Although formal follow-up research In this specific arv»a Is 
weak, the Idea Is Intriguing and frequently encountered in 
conversations with practitioners. 



#3 A willingness to cater to the freedom requirements and 
IdMsyncrac les of creative performers may give the Impression 
of favoritism, thus creating problems with those who feel left 
out . 

Agree 68%, Disagree 32%, N= 50 

#4 Creative Individuals tend to be high turnover risks, 
restless by nature and often they can be lured away by other 
firms more easily than their less creative counterparts. 

Agree 69%, Disagree 31%, N« 51 

These two que*- ^lon are placed together because they 
reflect common concerns associated with the management of 
creative In'^lv Iduals . If one way of defining management Is the 
achievement of a productive balance among conflicting 
situational factors, here Is where management Is put to the 
test. Certainly the nature of the organization, Its mission, 
senior-level expectations and the skills and values of the 
direct manager become major components of the course of action 
to be taken In each of these situations. The first step, 
however. Is recognition that certain kinds of problems tend to 
occur when managing creative Individuals. Beyond that step, 
the factors of the situation govern the coping actions to be 
taken. Thus, the statements serve more as a departure for 
discussion since respondees may choose to answer based on 
recognition of the potential situations or their own 
experience with (or confidence about) resolving them. If, for 
example, a person has hu.ndled a situation so as to preclude 
the outcome specified In either statement, the respondee could 
well disagree as an accurate and reasonable response. 

One cannot, however, discuss such Issues as these 
statements represent without developing corollary questions. 
For example, does overall group performance decrease or 
Increase In each case assuming the situation In each statement 
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cannot be avoided* In situation #1 for exai&ple, it appears 
there is alvays some form of favoritism existent in all 
groups* Wouldn^t it be useful if it was directed towards the 
creative performer? In situation #2, might not the 
organization (and perhaps the individuals themselves) be 
better served if the creative performer stayed wit^ tne 
organization only as long as both found the relationship 
exciting and productive? Some managers seem willing to favor 
the creative persons in their groups, and to find usefulness 
in each relationship as long or as short as it turns out to 
be* In suttmary, these questions reflect thinking beyond the 
original statements and, in turn, invite active speculation 
Sout how to obtain the best from the conflicting pressures 
that exist in such situations, 

#5 Expressions of creativity in organizations take many forms 
including problem identification, problem solving and 
implementation enhancement • 

Agree 98Z, Disagree 2Z, N-52 

There is virtually total agreement with this statement 
both in this group and among managers of all types* This 
statement, therefore, becomes a beginning point* If different 
forms of creativity exist, which are most highly valued by 
management and hov is each to be recognized, evaluated rnd 
rewarded? How can the organization create conditions th. " 
reduce or eliminate barriers to each kind of desired 
contribu .ons? Isn^t there a parallel to growing beautiful 
flowers? Some conditions or actions are helpful to the 
cultivation of all flowers, and these are easily learned* The 
more knowledgeable person, however, modifies the conditions 
and actions to meet the specific requirements of each type of 
flower being cultivated* Roses and orchids are both beautiful 
flowers but their needs ditfer a bit* A new product idea and a 
revision to a maintenance procedure to make it more workable 
are both expressions of creativity but they too differ a bit* 
Certain fundamentals are essential to cultivating both, along 
with some specifics that are unique to each type of creative 
expression that is to bloom* In short, gaining creative 
contributions from the production line is different from 
getting them from the engineering department* 

#6 Vertically-integrated firms tend to produce more 
ianovations than firms not so structured* 

Agree 2 6Z, Disagree 74 Z , N-47 

Here is an interesting proposal that appears in current 
textbooks on business sr;rategy. It apparently rests on the 
assumption that vertically-integrated firms (integrated either 
forward through their own distribution channels towards the 
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final end-user, or backwards to own suppliers or raw material 

sources), normally are: 

more mature and secure thus more willing to 
seek innovations from which they expec t to 

prof i t y 

... more locked-into their industry and technological 
base, thus having more c >ncentration of effort 
and competence in their primary product lines. 
It is true that firms in mature industries tend to embrace 
strategies of efficiency in manufacturing and distribution, 
and exploitation of any growth segments of their industry. 
Also, it is likely that they have vertically integrated by the 
time they reach this point. With established market shares, 
they often can afford to explore new variations in products, 
packaging and market segmentation. Fruit Juice drinks are one 
example. Pure juice has been added to traditional carbonated 
beverages and jnlce is marketed in individual cardboard 
containers. None of this was seen five years ago. As 
businesses integrate forward, they may try to escape the 
price-oriented competition of a commodity type product. The 
closer they get to the ultimate customer, the better the 
chances of differentiating the product in design, service, 
packaging or promotion to increase the perceived value and 
thus the profit margins. Petroleum, textile fibers and poultry 
are examples 'f this kind of effort. On the other hand, 
smaller businesses (less likely to be vertically integrated) 
are considered the source of a very large percentage of the 
new products that reach the commercial-availability stage. By 
the very nature of their position — attempting to break into 
an industry or establish a new inc'^stry — it is reasonable to 
attribute a high level of creativity to their efforts. It is 
likely that these efforts blur the distinctions between 
creativity, innovation and entrepreneur ^hip . Perhaps more than 
anything else, discussion of this statement clarifies the need 
to think about th stimulation of creativity in an 
organization with concern for the external world within which 
the organi7.ation exists. 

#7 Within limits and given the appropriate climate in an 
organization, the greater the discretionary freedom and 
customer orientation, the greater the flow of creative 
adaptations . 

Agree 88%, Disagree 12%, N« 51 

Most individuals strongly agree with the idea of a 
positive relationship between greater discretionary freedom 
and the flow of creative expression . This statement was 
modi, led purposely to add the concept of customer orientation 
and to use the words, "creative adaptations." The reason for 
the change will be addressed shortly, but first it is 
appropriate to examine the limits of the "discretionary 
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freedom - creativity" rela tio iShi p . Subordinates of tor. believe 
they need more discretionary freedom to increase their 
performance and creativity. Their supervisors tend to believe 
the'' give them ample freedom and what really is needed is more 
freedom for themselves. Interestingly, the next senior level 
of supervision report the same beliefs as it applies *-o them 
and so on up the chain. On the other hand, when the 
orgariiza tion departs too far frc what may be called 
traditional managf^inent concepts, the organ'zac^on begins to 
have problems in doing its job. For example. Peoples Airline 
found its quantum -^ump in granting greater discretionary 
freedom from traditional management produced unhappy results. 

: may be fair to conclude thac barring the extremes, a slow 
movement towards greater discretionary freedom serves well in 
creating conditions that encourage creative expression, a 
secret that some consultants use frequently. 

The purpose for the moclfication to statement #7, above, 
was to determine if che current wave of "excellence" in 
organizational performance recently promulgated widely through 
books, speeches and televis^ *n programs wcu J become an 
important component of the discussion. Unfortunately the time 
for discussion at the session ran out before that 
determination could be made. One reviewer of this paper, 
however , su '-ges ted thnt al though cus tom^r orientation may be 
useful as an ultimate criterion, it also may become a limiting 
factor to the creative flow if applied too early in the 
process. On the other hand, customer orientation is very 
useful as a general goal in helping to set conditions for 
creative expression in certain typtp of organizations. R&D 
operations seeir. to be uore productive creatively when there 
exists a clear background understanding of what the 
organization sees as its needs which, in turn, are built on a 
marketing or customer orientation. 

Conclusion 

Obviously this portion of the session was not intended to 
be comprehensi *e . The statemt.nts were selected based on the 
interests of the author and hJ s perception of the diverse 
ii^terests of the group. Please rei^^*- to the article by Dr. 
Lloyd F«rnald to gain an understanding of the total content of 
the session, ana enjoy a more comprehensive and systematic 
review of najoi* ictfues surrounding thf management of 
creativity in an organization. 

Overall, the governance of creative expression in an 

organization is a fascinating dimension of management. I 

believe it excites the imagination of leaders wh'. tend to be 

creative themselves. They are the ones who find unique ways to 

(1) present challenges that interest their people; (2) to 
sup :>rt efforts that are in such embryonic stages that \ 
payotf is not clea^^^y defined at the time; acd (3) to 
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terminate an effort jointly with a proponenc when the 
feasibility-payoff relationship becomes unsa tis f a ^ tor . Does 
it take special skills to manage in this manner? lo yDU have a 
flair for handling these situations^ Are such skllt. 1 nable? 
What do you think? 
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MANAGING CREATIVE AND INNOVATIVE ACTIVITIES 

L. W. Fernald, Jr. , DBA 
University of Central Florida 

Abstract 

There is an incraasing awareness on the part of U.S. firms that 
productivity improvements are essential to meet the challenge of global 
competition because productivity can be improved by a greater level of 
creative and innovative activities in the workplace; an environment for su^h 
activities to grow and flourish is vital. Thus, not only must top management 
provide for suJ.i ,in environment, all managers must learn and practice those 
methodologies which give support to creative and innovative activities. 
Further, the evaluating of managers must extend and intend to take into 
consideration the man, barriers to creative and innovative activities. 

Introduction 

Organizations are becoming increasingly aware of how to effectively 
manage their employees in order to provide for individual creative expression 
and its transformation into innovation. The responsibility of inaging 
creative and innovative activities should be assumed by managers at all 
levels, beginning with top management. Tlius, to^ management must not only 
provide a supportive climate for these activities but must strategically p.an 
for them by incorporating them as goals in their corporate plan, including an 
appropriate budget level (1). 

The corporate philosophy relating to the importarce of cr.^ative and 
innovative activities is critical in providing the foundation upon which 
nianngers can moniror them. Therefore, assuming that top management encourapes 
such activities, it be^-omes the responsibility of every manager in the 
organization to direct them, with the intent of channeling individual 
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creativity Into organizational Innovatlveness. As such, the fntent of this 
paper is to: (1) describe those managerial characteristics or methodologle- 
essential for providing creative and Innovative activities; and (2) to depict 
common barriers or problems often encountered by managers, at the same time to 
make note that these barriers or problems often encountered by managers, at 
the 2ame time to makt note that these barriers should be taken Into 
consideration when evaluating the performance of the organization's managers. 

Required Managerial Methodologies 

Managing creative d Innovative activities could be described as a 
balancing act. A manager's responsibility Is to encounter subordinates to be 
creative risk-takers while at the same time require that subordinates operate 
within the limits imposed by a bureaucratic organization (2). Thus, managers 
provide a delicate balance of control in managing the activities (enough to 
provide guidance consistent with corporate goals but not enough to stifle 
creativity) (3). 

Given the challenging task faced by managers, they must master certain 
managerial techniques to successfully manage creative and innovat^-e 
activities. While the list below is nonexhaus'clve . it provides a good 
framework for understanding essential managerial methodologies which aid in 
ficllltatlng such activities. 

* Adaptr-ve to change. Managers should not feel threatenec by new and unique 

opportunities but Instead should capitalize upon them. 

* Participatiye-management style. Managers should encourage subordinates 'n 

their participative efforts, rewarding them appropriately. 

* Persistence. Managers cannot be hindered by tempora.- setbacks but should 

view them as challenges to venture new directions and territories (4). 
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* Encourage new lieas. This can be accomplished by allowing unstructured or 

informal brainstorming or possible walking through a building or park 
(being supportive of autonomy). 

* Minimizing fear of failure. By eliminating the threat of punishment for 

failure! employees are encouraged to pursue riskful ventures (5). 

* Support internal competition. Maxitnum effort is achievable via 

competition* Organizational "shoot-outs" is one method to encourage 
groups to * productive under competitive conditions. 

* Reward success. Monetary rewai , promotions, etc. are a means of 

communicating that a particular behavior is desirable in the hope that the 
performance wil] be repeated (6). 

* Be flexible. This characteristic should be incorporated into many of the 

manager* s endeavors. For example, a manager can allow subordinates to 
select some of their own projects (7). 

* Develop a trusting relationship with subordinates. 

Employees are unlikely to assume riskful ventures without the confidence 
that management is trustworthy. 

* Act as a controlling agent. Managers must be willing to monitor the 

performance of activities, comparing them to expectations. This may 
involve abandoning projects if deemed necessfiry (8). 



Barriers To Managing Creative and Innovative Activities 
For top management to assume that managerial efforts in supporting 
creative and iniiOvative activities in the organization will be uninhibited by 
pioblems or barriers in unrealistic. Since there are several potential 
obstacles to effectively managing such activities, it seems appropriate that 
these barriers be given consideration in evaluating a manager* s performance 
(9). 

The barriers to managerial support of creative and innovative activities 
can originate either wi*-^in the organization or stem from outside sources. In 
either case, the problems id often times uncontrollable by the manager. The 
nature of these potential barriers are described below. 
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External Barriers 



* Coapetltlve environment. Managers may feel pressure to encourage the 
so-called "big bang" innovations as opposed to the "suggestion box" type. 
This coulu cause an organization to needlessly undertake a substantial change 
when an incremental approach would suffice. Additionally, attempting to be 
competitive via "big bang" ideas or innovations -ould deter employees from 
pursuing small but important ideas (10). 

* Adverse business climate. Operating within an industry subjected to 
negative conditions can be a deterrent. The overall economic outlook a^ao 
plays a role. 

^ Gov<enant mtrlctlons. For example, externalities imposed by the firm's 
operations is often curtailed by government mandates. 

Internal Barriers 

* Financial difficulties. An organization will limit the amount of funds and 
resources available to viable projects when faced with financial difficulties 



* taremncntic 1»arrlers. Lacking the necessary authority, managers may need 
to send project approvals through several layers of management signatures. 
This can delay a project and possibly terminate it (12). 

* Distrust aimg employees. Employees must (1) be convinced that punishment 
will not be forthcoming due to failure; and (2) be assured that managers will 
deliver promised rewards. Without this trusting relationship, employees are 
unlikely to pursue riskful activities/projects (13). 

Based on the above external and internal barriers facing an organiz:- 
tion's managers, it is reiterated that these factors be considered in evalua- 
ting efforts to tap their subordinates creativity and to channel it irito 
organizational innovateneos. Managerial performance must be based on the 
given circumstances and constraints they face (14). To do otherwise is likely 
to curtail future efforts by manflgers to imptove the creative and innovative 
abilities of the organization. 



Summary 

The managing of creative and innovative activities begins with the 
organization ' s mission and top management ' s philosophy . Cref.tivj.ty and 
innovation should b encouraged and provided for (1) incorporating them as 
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goals in the corporate plan; and (2) budgeting adequately. This will provide 
a framework for middle and lower management by allowing direction and support 
for managing creative and innovative activities. 

Managers have a two-fold, balancing act responsibility. They must 
provide latitude and be supportive of their subordinates* efforts in 
generating neu ideas. They must provide enough control to stay within 
corporate guidelines, however, which may require the curtailing of potential 
innovative projects. Managers therefore must master certa^.n managerial 
methodologies to aelp balance their conflicting responsibilities. 

Finally, since managers are likely to encounter both external and 
internal barrier to managing creative and innovative activities, thus 
impeding their forts » evaluation of their performance should be contingent 
upoa the given circumstances and/ot constraints they surely will face. 
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Developing A Research Tool To Identify Corporate Entrepreneurs 

by 

Dr. K. Mark Weaver 
University of Alabama 



The purpose of this session is to look at corporate 
entreprenuering, or "intrapreneurship" as it is popularly known. To 
do this, some research background is needed to deteoiine how to look 
at the topic and how to use the concept to investigate entrepreneurial 
actics. The objective is to find out who the entrepreneurs are out 
there and what they are like. As participants in the sy-, josium you 
have all been to presentations on entrepreneurial attributes and 
characteristics. This research encompasses some of the same areas. 
In a comprehensive study, we are trying to determine: Who are the 
corporate entrepreneurs? What they are like? How could we identify 
them, find them? and How to nurture them in larger organizations? 

We have decided to look at developing a base line of a combined 
set of measurements to identify "potential" entrepreneurs. The first 
measure proposed investigates individuals values. Little research has 
been done on values and entrepreneur? . There has been research on 
attitudes, personality characteristics, birch order and achievement 
needs. Dr. McClelland talked about this research last year at this 
conference. My approach is that we are not going to throw prior 
research out, but we can with it as a base. Values have not been 
examined extensively and since values are long cerm, nor short term 
and by definition are not Influenced by environmental oi peer 
pressures, values tend tc be enduring and provide a way to establish 
differences between managers and entre, reneurs. The first step is to 
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identify successful entrepreneurs and look at their values responses 
using the Rokeach value scale to see how entrepreneurs values are 
different from managers. 

If you are familiar with Hov/ard Stevenson's work, he has 
completed a factor analy'>is package and come up with seven factors 
that measure the propensity to do or not to do something, the way you 
would behave in a given situation. He identifies a scale with stated 
managerial orientation versus entrepreneurial orientations. This set 
of "orientations" are packaged with the Rokee-h Values Scale to 
furture differentiate managers and entrepreneurs. The Rokeach Values 
Scale has excellent validity, high reliability and is easy to 
administer. 

The set of items that are individual in nature is a set of 
questions which summarize the existing attitudinal and characteristics 
literature. It is presented much like Jeff Timmons did in his new 
venture book. The 14 different attributes, and personality 
characteristics, and 8 different role requirements for entrepreneurs 
based on his extensive literature search are modified to measure 
beliefs and bel- /iors. For the entrepreneurial base line sample we 
are going to ask for beliefs and behaviors. For example, "What do you 
think the entrepreneurs on the current Inc. 100, Venture 100 believes 
is important to success? Do you think there is totally commitment to 
the venture anc? those 18 to 20 hour days? One result from prior 
research is that we found differences in beliefs and behavior and 
between individuals and their peers. Some early consuiuer research said 
not to ask what you want, but to ask what your neighbor wants and the 
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researcher will find out what you really want. We are going to try 
that technique to avoid a "right" answer response pattern. 

The complete instrument consists of three different sets of 
measures administered to an entrepreneurial group and to a managerial 
group. The results will show if there are people with entrepreneurial 
tendencies in the managerial group when compared to the 
entrepreneurial sample. By establishing baie line scores and responses 
we can compare entrepreneurs to managers. The more they are similar, 
the more likely managers have "entrepreneurial" tendencies is the flow 
of the logic. The managerial sample will be tjp managers from 
companies such as The Fortune 500 since these are seen as as models of 
"traditional" managers. We are trying to identify managers that show 
entrepreneurial orientations to determine if they are different than 
those with a trustee orientations as suggested by Stevenson. 

An example of where this could be used would be in selection and 
training. If IBM is starting an equivalent of the PC project which 
was an independent business unit or a form of corporate 
entrepreneuring they could identify key personnel. The commonality in 
all corporate venturing is looking for a way for "traditional" 
managers to act faster, react quicker and more innovative than 
competitors by using an entrepreneurial approach. If managers with 
entrepreneurial tendencies are identified wa may achieve this result. 

McClellani suggests managers are driven by power, entrepreneurs 
are driven by achievement. Therefore, this administrative domain is 
reactive, and evolutionary as opposed to revoluntionary and creative 
in the entr€.preneurial domain. That view is in the literature and 
provides support for differences. Another source of support is 
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Stevenson's suggestion that entrepreneurial management" can exist and 
that the domains are not mutually exclusive-management or 
entrepreneurship-but that different o'-ientations do exist. Table 1 
shows Stevenson's instrument that we are requesting to use to 
demonstrate Stevenson's orientations. 

Table 2 shows the attributes and role recniirements that will be 
used to help develop the base lines. These are modified from the 
Tiiranons version cited earlier, 

Tabie__2. Attributes as Role Requirements 

1. High levels of energy and an abxiity to work for long hours. 

2. A belief in yourself and your ability to determine achievement of 
goals . 

3. A total immersion and concentration on long term goals. 

4. Money is the measure of what you have accomplished. 

5. An intense and determined desire to get the job done or solve a 
problem, 

6. Ability to set clear goals and objectives that are high but 
attainable, 

7. A preference for taking calculated buy challenging risks. 

8. Ability to use failure as a learning expf>rience. 

9. ki. ability to seek and use feedback on your performance and take 
corrective action. 

10. Desire to take the initiative and be responsible for outcomes. 

11. Willingness to identify and use outside expertise to accomplish 
goals , 

12. Desire to establish a high realistic standard of performance. 

13. Accomplishments and failures are within my personal control and 
influence. 

14. Able to live w.th ambiguity and uncertainty concerning job 
security. 

15. A career and the business venture are the number one priority. 
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16. Willingness to sacrifice short term personal financial goals to 
build the company. 

17. Plact^s a higher value on innovative soluticns than simply doing a 
job betto-r. 

18. Has a thorough operating knowledge of the business to be started. 

19. Ability to build a high quality team that meets the needs of the 
firm. 

20. Believes in the American system of free enterprise. 

21. Business conduct is adaptive to situational demands and needs. 

22. Highly respected for reliability and honest dealings. 

The modified Timmin's scale will be tested along 4 dimensions for 
managers and for entrepreneurs. Each group will be asked to respond 
to the importance of each item to success. Then they will be asked to 
respond to how often they demonstrate the attributes in managing the 
firm. The second part of the data collection asks for the peer 
Laliefs and believers in the same manner. Peers are defined for each 
group as "other leading entrepreneurs" or "top managers in large 
companies" to establish reference groups for responses. 

The completed 'nstrument will then establish entrepreneurs 
responses for the attributes, orientations, and values. The managers 
will complete the same scales and our comparisions will be possible. 
Numerous design difficulties and scaling problems have been considered 
and attempts are being made to minimize their imports. A key will be 
to solicit cooperation from the entrepreneurs and the managers to 
focus on identifying tendencies and improving their* organizations. 

The Heller Institute Reports on entrepreneursnip that came out in 
about 1982 or 1983, discussed a "Begat Tree." Just from Fairchild, in 
a 13 year period, they spun off 34 on-go:ng successful technology 
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ventures, what it they had been able to keep a few of those in house? 
'ould th^y be better off today? If they had kept the related business 
units producing the kinds of sales the spinoffs have had, I think they 
would have been better off. T.f they could have identified those 
people, dealt with them, nown what to do could they hc.ve kept them? 
If they had started the companies inside, with better resources, more 
money, could they have gotten into the market quicker? Fairchild 
would have a piece of the firms instead of another .ompetitcr. 

Conclusions 

What we're trying to show is that responses are different for 
entrepreneurs and for managers on the bace-lines used for omparison. 
When select ."ng som . '.e to take ovor for an IBU, tne ..mpany can match 
them to the entrepreneurial profile of values or the managvsrial 
profile of values which ever is appropriate. The appropriate 
orientation can have a dramatic effect cn the firm. The people 
researching the concepts of intraprereurin^, corporate 
entrepreneuring, or corporate ^nturing are saying we can create new 
environments. For example, the availability of autonomous activity at 
operational levels of the organization can create an environment where 
peorle can stay and not have to get out. Managers will have to change 
the str'- j<,ure and develop the ability of middle managers in the 
company to conceptualize the implications of changes. If you can help 
create an innovative em-ironment through your training and selection 
you can enhance your future. The larger organization can do some 
"aiming," some planning, because there is a bas^ to draw from that 
cou?.d be superior to the "ready-fire a. n" entrepreneurial style 
because of the support systems the typical entrepreneur does not have. 
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For example, if I come to you with somet.>Tng that redirects the firm, 
would it help? Someone in this session said that the floor here is 
carpet. To me, it's not carpet, that's floor covering. I don't want 
to know about my carpet business, I wa^t to know about my floor 
covering business. And that's changing very dramatically. It changes 
for "clean" rooms, it changes for computer facilities, and any number 
of other examples. There is a difference in carpeting and floor 
coveiings. If we can recognize thosj and change the corporate 
strategy because of intrapreneurs "kicking" us we can improve. The 
research, by focusing on entrepreneuis and the potentional corporate 
entrepreneurs should provide distinctions useful for modifying and 
enhancing perf oimance. 
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Table 1 



SU« Plfise placf « 'X' in tht appropriate place alons the continuia f^^ ^ach of the foUowins questions to indicate 
your perc«ptions resardinj the nature tf the strattsic orientation if you< current tanasenent responsibilitiet « 
N(J£: • checKsark closer to the stattftent you prefer indicates a higher level of ajreeotent (e.g.i i' you agree that 
*detter utilization of existing resources best doKribes your current responsibilities, put an 'X' in space 1 in 
luestion 1. If you 'perceived opportunities and [i£t then place m 'X' in space S in question 1. You My wish to 
hedge by selKting § space inbetween.) 



1« Better utilization of existing 
resources is the force that 
should drive a company's 
strategy 

2* A coApany should chase an 
opportunity quickly but also 
should deceit quickly » when 
perceived necessary 



Perceived opportunities jnd 
unutiliiK' resources should drive 
a conparty's strategy 



Commitment to opportunity should 
evolve slowly based on careful 
analym but once Hide, it should 
be of ions duration 



3« Decision and comitnent of 
resources should be Mltistaged, 
testhtg the water with Binisal 
exposure at each ;tage 



Decisions should be single 
staged* Full resources should 
be comitted 'up front' once a 
decicion has been taken to pursue 
a particular c.^ortunity 



4. It is better to borrow or rent 
resources, as needed, rather 

th3". te owr thes 



1 



It is better to own necessary 
resources rather than to 
borrow or rent theffi 



5. An orgariizition should depend 
on individuals who befine their own 
jobs/personal cvntarts andaultiple 
informal' networks to get the job 
^one. 



An organization should rely 
on pre-defined job definitions/ 
delegation of authority rather 
than on personal contacts and 
netv^rks to get the job done 



€• You expect to receive a regular 
paycheck and be rewa'-ded accordin3 
to an agreed upx^^i well de'ined 
foriujla for performance above 
norm 



You expect to be reworded in 
direct pr';portion to your surcess. 
Your reward should h«ve no upper 
liBit, as is often the case in 
fixed formula cooipensation 
systefTis 



7« You view the constra nts and 
probleins in your bv^siness 
as opportunities to be overcome 
by creative solutions 



You believe that good business 
decisions must be optiieized given 
the constraints and problems in 

your business eni>irorvr,ert 
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SH\LL BUSINESS IN THE YEAR 2C00 



THOMAS A. GRAY 
CHIEF ECONOMIST 
OFFICE OF ADVOCACY 
U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



Over the next 15 years, the labor for^e will 
increase at a slower rate than at any time since the 
1930'8. reflecting the slowdown in U.S. population 
growth. The average ac3 of the labor force will 
rise from about 35 years in 1985 to about 39 in 2000. 

Per capJta GNP, or the output of goods and services 
per person, will continue to rise as each American 
worker produces more goo<?3 and services. 

The shift from an economy based on Lraditional 
industries in agriculture, manufacturing, and 
mining — to one based on services and "information" 
will continue through the end of the centur/. 

In 2000, as now, i ^e majority of businesses in tht* 
n.S. will be smal . businesses. 
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Small Business in the Year 2000 
Trends and Issues 



Over the next 15 years, the labor Corce will be increasing 
at a slower rate than at any time since the 1930' e, 
reflecting the slowdown in U.S. population growth.' 

The average age cf tne labor force will rise from about 35 
yearc in 1985 to about 39 in 2000. 

The aging of the labor force has important implications for 
the sinall business work force and for the types of goods 
and services in demand. 

Small businesses accustomed to hiring young workers at 
cheap wages may find that they must raise wages to attract 
skilled workers or they may have to employ individuals who 
have lower education or skill levels. 

Per capita GNP, or t^e output of goods and services per 
person, will continue to rise as American workers produce a 
greater volume of goods and services overall. 

But wages will rise m'^ch more than productivity, forcing 
small busines .es tc develop ways to increase worker 
productivity. Options include: increasing capital 
mvestmeut; improving managerial skills; and more and/or 
better training of employees. 

What types of training will be needed? 

Who should produce the training? 

The shift from an economy based on traditional iadustries 
~- in manufacturing and mining to one lased on Sv^rvices 
and "iif ormation will continue through the end of the 
century. 

These shifts in employment are the result of technological 
change, import competition on manufactured goods, and 
changes In demand due co increasing incomes and shifts in 
the age composition of the population. 

Historically, small business ^.as done well in service- 
piTwIucing industties, innovating indurtries and high- 
technology industries . 

rt^at are the implications for small business of this 
continued shift from a "goods*' to a 
"service/ information" economy? 
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How can small business remain at the leading edge of 
innovating and high- technology indu \es? 

How can small business help improve the efficiency and 
productivity of the traditional "goods*' producing 
industries? 

Belwoen now and the year 2000, many small businesses will 
experience a complete redefinition of their markets - from 
geographically restricted, fairly stable marke*:s to highly 
volatile international markets. 

Small businesses will be important as employers in tt a 
leading export industries of the year 2000. 

How can small businesses expand their role in 
international trade? 



How can small businesses deal more effectively in the 
future with the increased competition from overseas 
producers? 

What steps should be taken to improve the climate for 
international trade in the U.S.? 

The number of small businesses in the economy will continue 
to grow. 

In 2000, as now, the majority of businesses in t^e U.S. 
will be small businetises. 

Self - employment will grow more rapidly in the next 15 years 
than it has in the last 15 years. 

In 2000, small firms will still produce a major share of 
the nation's <;oods and services; -- about 40 percent of U.S. 
output . 

With the number of high school and college graduates rising 
sharply for the work force as a whole, small business will 
be employing more high school and college graduates. 

Investments in productivity and efficiency enhancing 
equipment, particularly in automated equipment such as 
computers and robots, will become more important over the 
next 1^ years. 

How can entrepreneurship. self ^employment . an<? snail 
business growth be stimulated? 

How can future opportunities for women and minority 
business owners and entrepreneurs be expand^'? 

ilhat steps can be taken to promote snail business 
investment, efficiency and output over the next 15 
years . 
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ANNUAL PERCErJT CHANGE i^F 
POPULATION 
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1660 1665 1670 1675 1660 l6fS 1660 1665 2000 

POPULATlOr^ 



From now until the year 2000, the population will be 
increasing at a decreasing rate. 

Population growth will be at near record low rates and 
will play a ..lajor role shaping the U.S. economy and 
society through the end of the century. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION 
AGE GROUPS 
1985 - 20C0 




UNDER 2S 



44 4b 

AGE GMOUPS 



64 65 AND OLDEF: 



TY e ?aing of the babi boom generation will cause the 
AiTierijan population to become mach older, on average, 
through the balance of the century. 

This redistribution in age groups has impTrtann 
implications for the small business volX ; Tce and for 
the types of goods and services in demand. 
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PER CAPITA GNP 



THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS 
24 




I960 1B6S "970 1975 1900 19cS 1990 1995 2000 

GNP 



Per capita GNP. or the output of goods and services 
per person in U.S., wi 1 continue to rise as American 
workers produce a greater volume of goods and services 
overall . 

A growing relative scarcity and expense for labor as 
well as a more experienced work force will stimulate 
capital investment in labor saving technology and 
generally improve productivity. 
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ANNUAL PERCENT CHANGE OF 
LABOR FORCE 



PERCENT 
40 
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•LABOP FORCE 
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Over the next 15 years, the labor force will be 
increasing at a slower rate thar at any time since the 
1930«s. 

Immigrants will constitute about 20 percent of all 
labor force growth. 

Labor will become more expensive because of this 
decline in the labor supply. 
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ANNUAL PERCENT CHANGE 

OUTPUT PER HOUR, COMPENSATION PER HOUR 



PERCENT 
16 
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COMPENSATION 



In the year 2000. American workers will be earning 
more, while working less. 

A shorter work week will allow more leisure-time 
activities, and will increase the demand for 
leisure-related goods and services. 

Companies accustomed to hiring young workers at cheap 
wages may find that they must raise wages to attract 
skilled workers or they may have to employ individuals 
who have lover education or skill levels. 
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EMPLOYMENT SHARES IN GOODS 

. PRODUCING AND SERVICE - 
PRODUCING INDUSTRY GROUPS 

(PERCENTAGE OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT) 
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o For the past twenty-five years there has been a 
steady decline in the share c total employment 
that is in "goods^-producing" industries. 

o Smoll businesses have been on the cutting edge of 
this shift in tb'3 composition of the U.S. economy 
from a ma^nuf acturing-based or goods-producing 
economy to a service-based economy. 
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PRO.'ECTED CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
FOR SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
1984-2001 



MOST NEW JOBS 

• BUSINESS SERVICES 

• RETAIL TRADE 

• EATING AKD DRINKING PUCES 

• WHOLESALE TRADE 

• MEDICAL SERVICES 
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PROJECTED CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
FOR SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
1984-2001 

FASTEST CROWING 

• MEDICAL SERVICES 

• BUSINESS SERVICES 

• COMPUTERS AND PERIPHERAL EQUIPMENT 

• MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

• TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AS A 
PERCENT OF GNP 




Between now and the year 2000, small businesses will 
experience a complete redefinition of their markets 
from geographically-restricted, fairly stable markets 
to highly volatile international markets. 

The total volume of U.S. international trade 
imports plus exports — as measured against GNP will 
rise to 35 percent compared to about 23 percent in 
1985 and only 12 percent in 1960. 
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CHANGE IN THE U.S. TRADE BALANCE 

1986-2000 
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As exports of both goods and services increase over 
the next 15 years, the current trade deficits in these 
accounts will decline. 

Services trade, which urtil recently recorded a 
surplus, is expected to again e'-ow a surplus beginning 
in the late 1980's. 
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NUMBER OF BUSINESSES 



MILLIONS 
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Competitive pressures will increase domestically, as 
well as internationally, as the number of businesses 
in the United states increases. 

The number of small businesses in the economy will 
continue to grow as the total number of businesses 
also increases. 
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SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

2001 




o In 2000, as now, the raajori y of businesses in the 
United States will be t>mall jusinesses. 

o There will be a slight decline in the relative number 
of small firms compared to large. 
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DjSTmBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
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Many of the self-employed will expand their businesses 
and hire new workers. 

As a result, employment in the very smallest sized 
businesses will drop as businesses expand into other 
employment size-categories. 

Overall, employment shares by firm size will show only 
minor changes • ith the largt firm share gaining 
slightly from a slight decl.'ae in the small business 
share . 
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NUMBER OF SELF-EMPLOYED 
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One reason why there will be little change in the 
overall share of small businesses in the economy is 
the rising number of the self-employed. 

Self -employment will grow more rapidly in the next 15 
years than it has in the last 15 years and will become 
a more attractive alternative for women and non-whites. 
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GROSS PRODUCT ORIGINATING BY 
t-IRM SIZE 
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Continuing a long-terra trend, there will be a decline 
in the sraall firm share of output as measured by Gross 
Product Orginating (GPO). 

In 2000. smal] firms wi'il still p-oduce a major share 
of the nation's goods a serviced — about 40 percent 
of U.S. output. 
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GROSS PRODUCT ORIGINATING BY 
FIRM SIZE 
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o Continuing a long-term trend, there will be a decline 
in the small firm share of output as measured Gross 
Product Orginating (GPO). 

0 In 2000. small firms will still produce a major share 
of the nation's goods and serviced -- about 40 percent 
of U.S. output. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN REAL 
OUTPUT OF RESTAURANTS, BUSINESS 
SERVICES AND MANUFACTURING 

1985-2001 
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Although the overall small business share of GPO will 
decline slightly by 2000, there will be a dramatic 
expansion of real output in several industries 
dominated by small businesses. 

The real output of business services which is 
dominated by small business will rise by almost 82 
percent during tne 1985 to 2000 period. This will 
reflect the increasing tendency to contract out for 
activities conducted with a firm's own employees -- 
activities such as health and pension administration, 
accounting, security, food services and transportation. 

By contrast, the large-business-dominated 
manufacturing sector will increase output by about 66 
percent. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKFORCE 

PERCENT WITH AT LEAST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

rERCENT 
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4 yeahs of mgh school to 
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with the number of high-school and college-graduates 
rising sharply for the workforce as a whole, small 
business will be employing more high-school and 
college graduates. 

By 2000, over 90 percent of the workers in small firms 
will have finished high school or had more formal 
education beyond high school. 
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WOMEN AND MINORITIES IN SMALL BUSINESS 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
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Small businesses have traditionally employed areater 
numbers of women and minority workers tharia?^! 
businesses. iotye 

Over the next 15 years, more women win continue to 
enter the workforce and minorities will become a 
larger share of new entrants into the labor force 
these two population groups will become even more' 
important in small businesses. 
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TOTAL INVESTMENT AND INVESTMENT IN 
COMPUTERS AND ROBOTS BY DECADE 



BlUONS OF CONSTANT 
(1979) COLLARS 
6000 




1971 • 80 



IIOTAL 



1981-90 1991-9000 
■B COMPUTERS 
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>mpi 

the next 15 years. 



Bv 2000. investments in computers and robott are 
expected to more than double and wi3l represent more 
tSSIn is percent of all investments made by businesses 
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IMPORT SHARES OF 
REAL DOMESTIC SPENDING 
(PERCENT) 
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Import growth will slow from 7.1 percent in the 
1980-1985 period to 3.6 peroenv. over the next five 
years, before recovering to 4.6 percent in the 1990s, 

Imports of capital goods wi-l .^ntinue to rise more 
rapidly than imports of other types of goods, 
reflecting aggressive* competition from East Asia in 
electronics and Mgli technology producti . 
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PURCHASES OF FACTORY COMPUTERS 
BY PLANTS WITH FEWER THAN 
100 EMPLOYEES 
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A recent survey of manufacturers found that more tha 
a quarter of the companies planning co buy robots 
during 1986 were smaller businesses with sales of le 
than $10 million. 

Computer purchases by small plants with less than 10 
employees are expected to inr ease by almost 35 
percent a year through 2000 
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WHO USES SMALL BUSINESS TRAINING? A PROFILE OF SMALL BUSIKESS OWNERS 



MOST LIKELY TO USE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

(A Demographic Analysis of Small Business Owner '&/ Manager *s Viewpoints 
Towards the Value of College and University Small Business Offerings 

W. F. (Fred) Kiesner 
College of Business 
Loyola Marymount University 



ABSTRACT 



As colleges become more involved 
in teaching small business courses, 
they must target market their offer- 
ings. This paper studies 43 demo- 
graphic factors of small business 
owner/managers and identifies those 
most/least likely to "purchase" 
college and university courses. 
It is based upon a survey of 343 
small business owners. 

INTRODUaiON 

Colleges and universities are be- 
coming heavily involved in offering 
courses and programs in the area 
of small business. Traditionally 
small business owners have had feel- 
ings of distrust of institutions 
of higher education, and their fac- 
ulty. The literature includes a 
number of studies about the actual 
fear that many in the small business 
ranks actually have towards authority 
figures such as professors and teach- 
ers. Thus they are hesitant in 
becoming "customers" for courses 
at colleges and universities. 

As these instituf* ' is venture into 
the relatively new arena of programs 
and courses for small business own- 
ers, they must c •)nserve their re- 
sources and develop successful pro- 
grams rapidly if they are to continue 
to get funding for these non-tradi- 
tional programs for the small busi- 
ness owners. It would, therefore, 
be a wise move for university faculty 
and administrators in the business 
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field to follow one of their own 
basic rules of marketing, and target 
market their offerings to segmented 
markets of small business owners 
who are most likely to "purchase" 
their offerings. 

But who «re the small business owners 
and managers most likely to be inter- 
ested in special programs aimed 
at them at colleges and universities? 
Little research seems to be available 
on this critical subject. We need 
to know more about the demographics 
of small business owners who are 
the most likely to return to college 
as non-traditional students for 
help in the area of small business. 
To answer this question, initial, 
basic research was undertaken by 
this writer. 

THE SAMPLE 

A total of 1229 small business owners 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area were randomly selected from 
the membership rosters of several 
area chambers of commerce in both 
suburban and urban areas. A total 
of 3A3 owners returned valid survey 
instruments , for a response rate 
of 28Z. This response rate is cer- 
tainly not exceptionally high, but 
iL was felt that this was a fairly 
satisfactory response rate consider- 
ing the traditional refusal of small 
business owners to take valuable 
time away from running their business 
to do "non-bottom-line" things like 
answering surveys. Ce-tainly the 
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number of respondents wis sufficient 
to insure a satisfactory cell size 
on the various demographic factors 
studied. 

EDUCATION - BEFORE AMD AFTER BCJSIMESS 

This study attempted to determine 
the demographic profile of owners 
and managers who thought the most 
of college and university training 
before going into business, and 
also after they were already in 
business (returning to school fcr 



special small bubinesb seminars, 
courses, workshops, ptr.). 

43 DtMOGRAPHIC FACTORS STUDIED 

To attempt to provide a profile 
of small business people most likely 
to "purchase" courses and programs 
from colleges and universities, 
a total of 43 demographic variables 
were studied in nine major categories 
or groupings. The variables are 
shown in Table I, below. 



TABLE 1 



AGE 

Under 25 
26 to 35 
36 to 45 
46 to 55 
56 to 65 
Over 65 

sa 

Male 
Female 

NUMBER OF YEARS IN THIS BUSINESS 

Under 1 year 

1 to 3 years 
4 to 8 years 
9 to 15 years 
16 to 25 years 
Over 25 years 

NUMBER OF PRIOP BUSiyESSES 

None 
One 

2 to 3 
Over 3 

FAILED IN PRIOR BUSINESS 

Yes 
No 



DE?CGRAraiC VARIABLES STUDIED 
RACE 

Caucasian 
Black 
Hispanic 
Oriental 



NIMBER OF EMPLOYEES 

1 to 3 
4 to 7 
8 to 15 
16 to 25 
26 to 50 
51 to 100 
Over 100 

TYPE OF BUSINESS 

Construction 

Transportation 

Manufacturing 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Professional 

Financial 

Service 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Hig'i School 
College Graduate 
Some Graduate School 
Graduate Degree 
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ll ib rocogr.i/ea thai these variables 
are not exhaustive of all of the 
opticas, or even perhaps the "best*' 
choices. It was felt, however, 
that they are easily measured, and 
could be used by faculty and adminis- 
trators m segmenting their markets 
and targeting their programs for 
increased efficiency and success. 
Thus It was felt that these choices 
were sufficient for this initial 
and basic piece of research. 

THE VALUE OF COLLEGE BEFX)RE 
UTTERING SMALL BUSINESS OWfEREHIP 

To develop a profile of the owners 
who had both positive and negative 
views towards the value of college 
training as a preparation for enter- 
ing small business ownership, the 
following two questions were asked; 

To what extent do you agree or 
disagree with the following state- 
ments? (Please check one box 
for ich statement), 

A, A person with a college or 
university degree, starting a 
small businesst has a better 
chance of doing well as a small 
business owners. 

B, Attending college before going 
into small business has been 
helpful to me in running my 
business (skip if no college). 

The owners were then offered a 7 
point Likert Scale ranging from 
"Absolutely Agree" (a ranking of 
7) to "Absolutely Disagree" (a rank- 
ing of 1) • 

Question A Responses 

The mean Likert response on Question 
A was 4.67, with a range from 5.19 
(people over age 65) to 3.92 (owners 
with only a high school degree). 
Certainly this response mean on 
the Likert Scale does not indicate 
extremely strong support on the 
part of the owners for the value 
of a college education before enter- 
ing business ownership, but it is 
somewhat positive. The real value 
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from this stuuy will be gained 
in analyzing the response means 
of the various demographic factors 
that were used . In contrast to 
the response of the owners, when 
the same question was asked of 468 
college small business faculty, 
in other research conducted by this 
writer, the facul *"y mean Likert 
Scale response was substantially 
higher at 5.15. 

Question B Responses 

In response to Qu stion B, the mean 
Likert Scale response hy owners 
was higher than in Question A, at 
5.30. The range was from 5.91 (from 
those over age 65) to 4.33 ( for 
those owners with only a high school 
degree) . 

Clearly the owners were not over- 
whelming in their feeling that a 
college degree was necessary before 
entering small business ownership, 
but they did indicate a fairly strong 
belief that college training had 
been valuable to them. 

Ranking the Demographic Variables 

To provide a clear summary of the 
results, the rankings of the various 
demographic variables on the two 
questions will be totaled, (from 
the highest Likert Scale ranking 
to the lowest) and a summary ranking 
will be provided. A low total score 
(total of rankings) indicates strong- 
er overall support for the value 
of a college education prior to 
entering smaJl business. A high 
total score indicates the least 
relative support for the value of 
a college education to the small 
business owner. This summary of 
rankings is presented in Table 2 

on the following page. 

Based upon the results shown in 
this table, a profile can be deter- 
mined of the demographic variables 
of the owners most enthused about 
the value of a college education 
for the small business owner, before 
entering business, and those whc 
are least enthused about its value 
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TABLE 2 



THE VALUE OF A mT.I.Fr.F. EDUCATION BEFORE EHTF3?TNG SMALL BUSINESS 

QUESTION A QUESTION B WEIGHTED 



DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLE 


RANKING 


RAiVEING 


TOTAL 


RANK 


Age - Over 65 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Industry - Construction 


6 


'■> 


8 


2 


Education — Graduate Degree 




J 




J 


Years In Business - Over 25 


2 


8 


10 


A 


Industry - Manufacturing 


A 


7 


11 


5 


Years in Business - 1 to 3 


13 


A 


17 


6 


Education - Some Graduate 


9 


9 


18 


7 


Age 56 to 65 


3 


1 c 

I 


1 Q 


o 
o 


Years in Business - 16 to 25 


U 


b 


20 


9 


Race - Hispanic 


12 


lA 


22 


10 


Industry - Finance 


10 


17 


27 


11 


Race - Caucasian 


18 


11 


29 


12 


Number of Employees - 26 to 50 


27 


3 


j\j 


1 "X 


Prior Business Ownership - Over 3 


7 


2A 


31 


lA 


Prior Business Ownership - None 


20 


12 


32 


15 


Sex - Male 


15 


18 


33 


16 


Failed in Prior Business - No 


22 


13 


3: 


17 


Age - 46 to 55 


25 


in 




1 


Prior Business Ownership - One 


17 


19 


36 


19 


Number of Employees - 4 to 7 


23 


16 


39 


20 


Industry - Retail 


11 


28 


39 


21 


Race - Black 


19 


20 


39 


22 


Number of Employees - Over 100 


16 


29 


AS 




Years in Business - Under 1 


8 


39 


A7 


2A 


Years in Business - 9 to 15 


21 


26 


A7 


25 


Number of Employees - 16 to 25 


26 


23 


A9 


26 


Number of Employees - 51 to 100 


30 


22 


52 


27 


Industry - Professional 


33 


21 






Age - 36 to 45 


35 


25 


60 


29 


Age - 26 to 35 


28 


33 


61 


30 


Number of Employees - 1 to 3 


31 


30 


61 


Jl 


Industry - Wholesale 


32 


32 


6A 


32 


Failed in Prior Business - Yes 


2A 


41 


65 


33 


Industry - Service 


3A 


35 


69 


3A 


bex - remaie 


38 


31 


69 


35 


ivciwc vyrxciiLcix 




L 1 


Kyi 


JO 


Age - Under 25 


29 


A2 


71 


37 


Prior Business Ownership - 2 to 3 


37 


36 


73 


38 


Number of Employees - 8 to 15 


36 


38 


7A 


39 


Industry - Transportation 


41 


3A 


75 


AO 


Years In Business - 4 to 8 


AO 


37 


11 


Al 


Education - College Degree 


39 


AO 


79 


A2 


Education - High School 


A3 


A3 


86 


A3 




Most In Favor 

Those owners most in favor of a 
college background before entering 
small business ownerohip tended 
to be - older owners with a graduate 
education who have been in business 
a great number of years, or a very 
brief time, are Hispanic, and are 
in the construction or manufacturing 
industries. 

Least In Favor 

Those owners who had the lowest 
opinion of the value of a college 
education to the small business 
owner tended to be Oriental females 
under age 25 with a high school 
education or some college, in the 
service or transportation industries, 
with a medium-sized firm, and have 
been in business for several years, 
and have had prior business exper- 
ience. 

THE VALIJE OF TAKING COLLEGE 
COURSES AFTER ENTERING BUSINESS 

In contrast to the previous discuss- 
ion, where we looked at views towards 
earning a college degree before 
going into business, we now look 
at the owner *s views towards the 
va^ue of taking college and univer- 
sity courses after they are actually 
operating small business firms. 
The following three questions were 
asked of the owners: 

C. The owner or manager of a 
small business should seriously 
consider attending a college 
course in small business subjects 
if they are taught by small busi- 
ness experts* (A 7 point Likert 
Scale was provided here, as in 
the previous two questions). 

D« Since becoming an o%mer /manager 
of a small business* have you 
taken any training (courses, 
workshops, seminars, etc.) to 
help you manage your business 
better? (Yea or No options were 
provided) . 

E. How pleased were you with 



your most recent small business 
training activity? (Please check 
one box). Again, a 7 point fiU?rt. 
Scale was provided. 

Question C Responses 

The Likert Scale mean response to 
this question was 5.66, with a range 
from a high of 6,60 (for those under 
age 25) to a low range of 4,82 (for 
owners of firms with from 51 to 
100 employees) • The faculty survey 
revealed a mean response of 6,05 
on this question. As one might 
expect, the faculty valued their 
courses much higher than the owners 
did, but the owner's response level 
was impressively high on this ques- 
tion • 

Question D Responses 

The mean percentage of owners taking 
training was 67,6% (surprisingly 
high in this writer's view), with 
a range from a high of 100% (for 
those owners under age 25), to a 
low of 49% (for owners with only 
a high school degree). 

Question E Responses 

The "Pleasure with Training" quotient 
derived from the Likert Scale res-- 
ponses to this question resulted 
in a mean response of 4,85, with 
a high range of 5.52 (from owners 
in business over 25 years) to a 
low of 4.05 (from owners with firms 
employing between 16 and 25 employ- 
ees) . In contrast , the faculty res- 
pondents in the wr iter ' s other re- 
search effort had a mean response 
of only 3 .97 in response to this 
question. Faculty are less pleased 
with present course offerings for 
small business owners than are the 
owners themsel^/es , although neither 
group is strongly pleased with what 
is presently being offered. This 
is an intriguing result that could 
and should certainly stimulate furth- 
er research. 

The ranking of the various (temogr.iph- 
ic variables , on these three ques- 
tions is presented m Table 3, 
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TABLE 3 



THE VALUE OF TAKING COLLEGE COURSES AFTER ENTERING SMALL BUSINESS 

QUEST. D QUEST. D QUEST. E WEIGHTED 
DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLE R ANKING RANKING RANKING TOTAL RANK 



Age - Under 25 1 

Years in Business - 16 to 25 3 

Industry - Retail 13 

Race - Black 21 

Number of Employees - 26 to 50 2 

Industry - Finance 4 
Prior Business Ownership - Over 3 32 

Number of Employees - 4 to 7 6 

Prior Business Ownership - None 20 

Race - Hispanic 8 

Education - Graduate Degree 6 

Number of Employees - 8 to 15 3 

Number of Employees - Over 100 10 

Industry - Construction 22 

Age - 36 to 45 11 

Sex - Female 35 

Education - Some Graduate 28 

Age - 26 to 35 18 

Years in Business - Over 25 31 

Industry - Manufacturing 30 

Years in Business - 1 to 3 40 

Failed In Prior Business - No 19 

Sex - Male 14 

Race - Caucasian 17 

Number of Employees - 1 to 3 39 

Years In Business - 4 to 8 12 

Industry - Professional 7 

Education - College Degree 23 

Age 46 to 55 25 

Age 56 to 65 26 

Prior Business Ownership - One 9 

Years in Business - 9 to 15 13 
Prior Business Ownership - 2 to 3 24 

Number of Employees • 51 to 100 5 

Ye^'-s In Business - Under 1 41 

Industry - Wholesale 29 

Race - Oriental 36 

Failed in Prior Business - Yes 33 

Industry - Transportation 27 

Age - Over 65 42 

Industry - Service 37 

Education - High School 43 

Number of Employees - 16 to 25 34 
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1 


4 


1 


4 


16 


23 


2 


7 


3 


25 


3 


3 


6 


30 


4 


10 


31 


43 


5 


6 


33 


43 


6 


5 


10 


47 


7 


29 


4 


49 


8 


17 


13 


50 


9 


35 


7 


50 


10 


lb 


28 


50 


11 


22 


30 


55 


12 


9 


37 


56 


13 


o 
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O^ 


56 


14 


J / 


11 


59 


15 




1 0 


59 


lo 


18 


14 


60 


17 
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22 


61 


18 
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on 


61 


19 




17 


61 


20 
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OJ 


2.1 


25 


19 
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22 
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23 


64 


23 


zo 
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24 
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JO 
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39 


20 


66 


27 


34 
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66 


28 




lo 


67 


on 


1 1 


o^ 
JO 


73 


jO 




IQ 
JO 


79 


jl 


28 
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80 


32 
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25 


80 


33 


JO 
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o 
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OJ 


J3 


19 


40 


88 


36 


13 


41 


90 


37 


30 


35 


96 


38 


41 


34 


101 


39 


33 


27 


102 


40 


Al 


24 


102 


41 


23 


42 


108 


42 


A3 


32 


113 


43 
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The profile^ of the owners most 
in favor of, and most against the 

idea of college traimrii^ for small 

business owners, afte r they are 

in business looks like this: 

Most In Favor 

Young Blacks in the finance or re- 
tailing industries, with either 
very little previous business exper- 
ience, or a great deal, in medium 
sized firms, or smaller firms , and 
having advnaced college training. 

Least In Favor 

Oriental High School Grads, in the 
servire industry, or wholesale or 
transportation industries, in medium 
large sized firms, over age sixty- 
five, who have failed in business 
previously (writer's note: a very 
interesting attitude towards seeking 
help when you have failed before) 
have few years in this business, 
and have had several prior business 
f irms» 

CONCLUSION 

\ is is certainly not a landmark 
piece of research that provides 
conclusive proof of which business 
owners most and least favor or 
support training and education for 
small business* It is, however, 
an initial effort that provides 
some insight into the basic charact- 
eristics of small business owners 
most in favor of training. Certain- 
ly much more research is needed 
in this area, and this writer hopes 
that further studies are undertaken 
to determine if these initial find- 
ings are correct. There is also 
a need to clarify some of the con— 
flicting and widely varying results. 
These findings can, however, until 
further studies are completed, pro- 
vide rough guidelines for college 
faculty and administrators to use 
in segmencing their markets , and 
target marketing . 

As an example, it would appear that 
Blacks and Hispanics are a favorable 
potential target market for course 
offerings, while Orientals seem 
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to have limited potential as "■^onsum- 
ers" of college small business r rain- 
ing programs. 

Those with very little small business 
experience, and those with a number 
of years of experience in small 
business (perhaps because they feel 
they need to be brought up o present 
levels of knowledge to meet the 
competition) both appear to be a 
good potential market for college 
courses. 

Small business owners m the con- 
struction, manufacturing and finan- 
cial industries seem to be the most 
receptive to seeking out he Ip from 
colleges and universities , and those 
in the service, transportation and 
wholesale industries are least inter- 
ested in returning to college for 
help. 

Certainly there are a number of 
other preliminary conclusions that 
could be drawn from this study. 
Administrators and faculty can, 
and should use these findings, and 
subsequent research results, to 
create and plan courses and programs 
for small business owners. College 
faculty should "practice what they 
preach", and undertake initial and 
basic efforts aimed at target market- 
ing to special , segmented groups 
of small business owners most inclin- 
ed towards "purchasing" training 
and educational programs at colleges 
and universities. 
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AGENDA 



Fourth Annual 
Creativityj Innovation and 
Entrepieneurship Conference 

Los Angeles Airport Marriott, Los Angeles, CA. 
Friday, March 7.0, 1987 



8:15-9:00 a.m. 



REGISTRATION 



9:00-9:13 a.m. 



WELCOME ROOMS E & F 

John R. Cox 
Acting Associate Deputy Administrator 
for Special Progams 



9:15-9:30 a.m. 



INVOCATION ROOMS E & F 

Father James Loughran 
President, Loyola Marymount University 



9:30-10:00 a.m. 



KEYNOTE PRESENTATION 
Bell Atlantic 



ROOMS E & F 



10:00-10:15 a.m. 



Coffee Break 



10:15-11:15 a.m. 

A) 



Workshop Seri es I : 

CREATIVITY, THE KEY TO ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Tips and techniques to develop creativity 

in your business based on real life examples. 

Dr. Sidney Parnes 



ROOMS E & F 



B) CREATIVE PUBLIC-PRIVATE SECTOR VENTURES 

A panel discussion with representatives of 
Bell Atlantic on their experiences and 
projects in developing public-private 
partnerships • 

Bettianne Welch 
Ann Lickle 



MIAMI ROOM 
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THE ENTREPRENEURS: WHO ARE THEY? 



SCOTTSDALE ROOM 



Review and discussion of NFIB's five year 

study of over 5,000 entrepreneurs examining 

a variety of issues including who they are, 

what businesses they are in and how they are doing, 

Dr. William Dunkleberg 
William Dennis 



YOUTH ENTREPRENEURSHIP: 

OAKLAND YOUTH ENTERPRISE PROTECT ATLANTA ROOM 

A pre$entation on how entrepreneurship is 

being taught to inner city youths and adults 

to stimulate their opportunities to start 

small businesses. The project focuses on real life 

experiences designed to create an appreciation 

for the free enterprise system. 

Doug Mahr 
Peter Crabtree 



LUNCHEON ROOM 1^ 

Speaker: WALLY "FAMOUS" AMOS 



Workshop Series II 

DIRECT MAIL MARKETING: 
WHO ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS? 

HOW TO FIND AND SELL TO THEM ATLANTA ROOM 

A workshop presentation by one of the 
country's foremost experts on the INS 
and OUTS of successful direct mail campaigns. 

Dr. George Moore 



MANAGEMENT TOOLS FOR THE GROWING BUSINESS SCOTTSDALE ROOM 

A presentation by Ernst & Whinney on various 
management tools available for high growth 
and emerging businesses. A hands-on session 
on how to improve your cash flow, minimize 
your expenses and maximize your profits. 



Peter Griffth 
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C) CREATIVITY: ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS MIAMI ROOM 

A disrus«iion ..nd demonstration of how 
crentivity and the creative process bring about 
practical and interesting products, services 
and concepts. Also, a discussion of how to use 
brainstorming as a vehicle to create a dynamic 
city-wide program to promote creativity, innovation 
and entrepreneurship. 

Bruce Honig 
Dr. Dan Pursuit 

D) THE ENTREPRENEUR AS A PHENOMENON ROOMS E & F 

A worksnop designed to measure your 
entrepreneurial potential as well a? 
discussing how to increase your 
entrepreneurial potential . 

Dr. Erik Winslow 
Dr. George Solomon 



2:30 - 2:45 p.m. Coffee Break 



3:00 - 4:30 p.m. Workshop Series III 



A) HOffiBASED BUSINESS: A CREATIVE APPROACH 

TO STARTING A NEW VENTURE rqomS E & F 

A workshop with nationally known successful 
homebased businessperson discussing how she 
succeeded in her homebased businesses. Also, 
a discission on homebased business as a 
creative alternative to starting a new venture. 

Helen Smith 
Tom Gray 

B) CONTROL DATA CORPORATION'S 
BUSINESS DEVELOTOENT PROGRAM: 

A PROGRAM TO ASSIST TODAY'S ENTREPRENEURS ATLANTA ROOM 

Control Data Corporation discusses how and 
why their Business Development program can 
assist the creative and innovative entrepreneur. 

Gena Agerton 
Mark Manente 
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c) 



MANAGING CREATIVITY & INNOVATION 



SCOTTSDALE ROOM 



A workshop exploring how to become more 
innovative and creative while still making 
a profit. 

Dr. Dan Stage 

Dr, Alan Gr^y 

Dr. Charles Vance 

Dr. Jim Martinoff 



D) CREATIVE EXPANSION FOR THE SMALL BUSINESS 

THROUGH ACQUISTION AND MERGERS MIAMI ROOM 

A panel discussion on how to develop 
creative strategies for business expansion. 

Dr. Arthur Gross -Sc hae fer 
Howard Schaefer 
Jon Schwartz 
Jim Schaefer 



5:00 - 6:30 p.m. 

RECEPTION 

HELD ON THE CAMPUS OF LOYOLA MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY 
TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED 
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Saturday » March 21, 1987 



9:00-9:45 a.m. 

9:45-10:00 a..n. 
10:00-11:00 s.m, 
A) 



KEYNOTE PRESENTATION 

ARTHUR LiPPER ill 

Coffee Break 

Wor kshr ^ Series IV 

ENTREPRENEURIAL EDUCATION 

Various programs and efforts to stimulate 
entrepreneurship by fostering a positive 
learning climate. 

Linda Van Ldl lenberghe 
Dr . Cathy Ashmore 



ROOMS E & F 



ST. LOUIS ROOM 



B) SETTING THE CLIMATE FOR CREATIVITY DENVER ROOM 

Programs and activities focusing on how 
to create and stimulate creativity in the 
public and private sectors. 

Dr. Lloyu Fernald 
Dr. Bruce G. Whiting 

C) CORPORATE ENTREPRENEURING NEW ORLE/ IS ROOM 

Examples of how corporate America if 
seeking to stimulate creative and in 'ative 
entrppreneuts to flourish and contri^u*:^ to 
the organization. 

Dr. K. Mark Weaver 



D) SBA'S DATA BASE ROOMS E & F 

A workshop with SBA's Office of Advocacy 
Chief Economi " on the small business data 
base and its application for small business 
ressarch • 

Tom Gray 
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11:15-12:15 p.m. Workshop Serier V 



A) YOUTH ENTREPRENEURSHIP: 

AMERICA'S UNTAPPED RESOURCES ROOMS E 6. F 

A presentation by young entrepreneurs on 
their business ventures. Who they are. How 
they got started. Why they got started. 
Where they got started When they got st ted. 

Dr, Cathy Ashmore 
Rau 1 Av i ] a 
Heather Sharp 
Den se Maccianti 



B) WE DID IT SO CAN YOU !! DENVER ROOM 

A panel discussion with successful 
entrepreneurs on their small business 
experiences • 

Dr. W,F. Kiesner 
Michael Downs 
William McLaughlin 
Mark Adams 
Star Amador 



C) SMALL BUSINESS IN THE YEAR 2000 ST. LOUIS ROOM 

SBA's Chief Economist will present an 
slide overview on the future trends and 
developments in small business, 

Tom Gray 

D) profit: MAKING DOLLARS AND CENTS 

IN THE CLASSROOM NEW ORLEANS ROOM 

An overview on economic educa*:ion programs 

in the elementary grade school levels. 

The discussion will focus on of how to include 

mentors and ild community support into the program, 

Tom Gutherie 
Raquel Gutherie 

12:30 - 

2:00 p,m, LUNCHEON RC/OM D 

Speaker RICHARD RiORDAN 
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CREATIVITY, INNOVATION & ENTREPRENEURSHIP CONFERKNCK 
MARCH 20-21, 1987 



Randy Alexander 
President 

Back Bay Enterprises 

P.O. Box 1 49 1 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 

213-661-6443 

Russ J. Altman 

Adjunct Professor 

Small Business Studies 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York 

28 Hudson Road 

Bellerose VIg., NY 11 001 

516-352-4447 

Conrad V. Arguijo 
President 

Roselm Industries, Inc. 
251 1 N. Seaman Avenue 
South El Monte, CA 91733 
818-442-6840 

Andy Artis 
Student 

Boise State University 
2127 Colorado 
Boise ID 83706 
208-338-9104 

Robert O. Aune 
Instructor 

Santa Rosa Junior College 
1501 Mendocino Ave 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
707-527-4627 

Phyllis Bader-Borel 

Director of Community College Program 
Development 

State University of New York 
State University Plaza 
Albany NY 12246 
518-443-5729 

Lori Ann Bagwell 

V.P. Marketing/Sales 

Awake Inc. 

4450 Pikes Peak #236 

Colorado Springs. Colorado 80916 

303-574-8234 



Deborah Bailey 

Executive Producer 

Exit Productions 

2212 N. Cahuega Blvd., Ste. 2)2 

Hollywood, CA 90068 

Carol W. Beard 
6072 Sandy Hill Lane 
Yorba Linda, CA 92686 
714-779-6623 

Dean Belle 

P.O. Box 207, Jindabyne 

New South Wales, Australia 2627 

(0648) 67180 

Gillian Belle 

Box 207, Jindabyne 

New South Wales, Australia 

Robert E. Bernier 

Director, Nebraska Business Development Cente 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha NE 68182 
402-554-2521 

Edward D. Bewayo 
Associate Prof. 
Montclair State College 
Department of Management 
Upper Montclair, NJ 07043 
201-893-7419 

Roxann Bighorn 

Secretary Voc. Ed. 

Fort P'^ck Community College 

Box 027 

Por>lar, MT 59255 
406-768-5155, Ext. 388 

Sharon Bloch 
Student 

15533 Cchasset ST. 
VanNuys, CA 91406 
818-376-0474 

John Borel 

Associate, Bureau of Economic Dev. Coordianti 

Nys Education Dept. 

One Commerce Plaza, Rm. 1624 

Albany, NY 12234 

518-474-5506 
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Richard Bowen Jr. 

Chairman Business 

Lincoln Land Community College 

Shepherd 

Spiingficld, II 62708 
: 17 786-2283 

Mary M Bradley 

Coordinator, Adult and Vocational Educational 
UCLA Education Extension 
1059 S. Hayworth Avenue 
Los Angeles CA 90035 

Mark Andrew Bronez 
President 

Spacebase Information Service 
150 Prospect Suite 1 
Long Beach CA 90803 
213-438-8553 

Donna Brown 

55 Arlington Terrace 

Utica, NY 13501 

315-732-8450 

Theresa R. Burbey 
President 

T.R. Burbey Accounting & Tax Associates 
926 Washington St. 
Manitowoc, WI 54420 
414-682-6661 

James L. Burrow 

Head/Information Management Department 
University of Northern Iowa 
137 Seerley 

Cedar Falls, lA 50614-0124 

Edward Butts, Jr. 
Student 

Loyola Marymount University 
2265 Westwood Blvd. #B-111 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 

L. Thomas Bychinski 

Business & Industry Outreach Coordinator 
North Central Technical Institute 
lOOOCampus DRive 
Wausau, WI 54455 
715-675-3331 



F lathy Byrd 

instructor Coordinator Marketing Education 
Manhattan Vocational-Technical School 
3136 Dickens 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
913-539-7413 

Deborah A. Cardamone 
Vice President 
F.A. Cardamone & Co., Inc. 
15 Paris RD. 

New Hartford, NY 13413 

315- 735-6796 

Paul Carl 
Brewski's 
8313 Graif 
Wichita KS 67207 

316- 687-4865 

Judith H. Carrillo 
President 
Graphic Images 
8914 Farralone Ave 
Canoga Park CA 91304 
818-347-3861 

r «o E. Carrillo 
Pit^ident 
Graphic Images 
8914 Farralone Ave 
Canoga Park CA 91304 
818-347-3861 

Clark Cassell 
Managing Editor 
Braddock Communications 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington D.C. 20036 
202-296-1317 

Nancy Cech 

First Generation 

241 Mississippi 

San Francisco CA 94107 

415-542-6133 

Arlene Chait 
President 
Quality Circles 

1888 Century Park East Suite 10 
Los Angeles CA 90067 
213-556-0702 
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David Chapel 
Teacher 

Huntington Beach H.S. 
1905 Main St. 

Huntington Beach CA 92648 
714-536-2514 

Robert M. Close 

Chairman/Accounting, Business, Economics 
Placerville Center, Cosumnes River College 
106 Placerville Center 
Placerville CA 95667 
916-622-7575 

Sheri Cochran 
Owner 

Cochran Enterprises 
2030 Arlington Ave 
Torrance, CA 90501 
213-328-2864 

Alfred Cravrree 

Senior LHHS - Freshman SBC 

Laguna Hills HS 

Saddleback Community College 

25241 Earhart 

Laguna Hills, CA 92653 

Angie Cramer 

P.O. Box 75872 

Los Angeles CA 90025 

213-387-47-8 

Gary Cronkite 
Business Instructor 
Lummi Community College 
2522 Kwina Road 
Bellingham, WA 98226 
676-2772 

Barry K. Davis 
President 

Barry K. Davis PC 
P.O. Box 2163 
Brentwood, TN 37027 
615-327-9682 

E. Terry Deiderick 
Professor of Marketing 
Youngstown, Ohio 44555 
216-742-3082 



Rudy Del Rio 
Economics Instructor 
Mt. Pleasant High School 
1750 S. White Rd. 
San Jose CA 95127 
408-251-7820 

William J. Dennis 

Senior Research Fellow 

Institute for Enterprise Advancement 

600 Maryland Avenue S.W. #700 

Washington, DC 20024 

202-554-9000 

Gary C. Dent 

Coordinator, Small Business Assistance Center 
Guilford Technical Community College 
449 W. Market St. 
Greensboro, NC 27401 
919-334-5211 

Carol Derleth 
825 Racine 

Bellingham, WA 98226 

Joyce K. Dettmers 
Enrichment Specialist 

Swallow Elemenvary School/UW- Whitewater 
S2828 Hwy 67 
Dousman, WI 53118 
414-367-2000 

Charles C. Dickerson 
President 

General Business Technology, Inc. 
3607-G Aspen Village Way 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
714-549-4032 

Dale Dickson 
Department Chairman 
Mesa College 

School of Business, Box 2647 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 
303-248-1213 

Michael Dillon 

Director/The Center for Community & Econoni 
Development 

Mt. Hood Community College 
26000 S.E. Stark 
Gresham, Oregon 97030 
503-667-7225 
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Lynn Dochnal 
263 1 Desert Oak Dr. 
Palmdale, CA 93550 
818-882-0030 

William Dochnahl 
2631 Desert Oak Dr. 
Palmdale, CA 93550 
818-882-0030 

O.R. Edmondson 
Professor 

MiraCosta College 
One Barnard Dr. 
Octanside, CA 92056 
619-757-2121 x 398 

Kedrick O. Ellison 
Arizona State University 
1743 E. Beth Dr. 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 
271-8161 

Michael A. Eurich 
Program Specialist 
Florida Department of Eurich 
715 E. Birv St.. Suite 302 
Tampa, FL 33604 

Dr. Rodrey E. Evans 

Director, Office of Business & Industrial 

Cooperation 

The University of Oklahoma 
1000 \sp-313 Buchanan Hall 
Norman, OK 73019 
405-325-5627 

Ann Ewen 

Staff Mgr. 

Mountain Bell 

1801 California #2160 

Denver, CO 80202 

101-896-3169 

Mr.Gregg Featherston 
Student 

LeMoyne-Owen College 
807 Walker Ave., Pox 12 
Memphis, TN 38126 
942-7350 



Anita Fekete, PrOiessor 
Community College of Denver 
1 1 II S. Colfax 
Denver, CC <s0204 



Auraria Campus 



Andrew Fox 
Instructor 

Sarasota Vocational Center 
6004 Fox Hollow Lane 
Bradenton, FL 34202 
813-758-2404 

Veronica Gillespie 

Accountant 

Student 

2340 Deanest #6 

Los Angeles, CA 90030 

213-854-2425 

Ari Ginsberg 
Dr. 

New York University (Grad School of Business) 
114 Liberty Street 
New York, NY 10006 
212-285=8936 

Dr. Stephen M. Goldberg 
Professor 

Univ. of Baltimore 
1420 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
301-625-3274 

Lorraine Goldner 
Student 

California State Northridge 
5339 Lindley Ave. #208 
Tarzana, CA 91356 

Joni Gund 

Student, Business 

Fort Peck Community College 

Box 1027 

Poplar, MT 59255 
406-768-5155, Ext. 388 

Andrea Hanes 
Student 

Pepperdine University 
Pepperdine Box 1538 
Malibu, CA 90265 
818-715-6887 

Tony Haney 

Job Training Specialist 

Job Training Program 

;06 W. Kanesville Blvd., Suite 100 

Council Bluffs, 10 51501 

712-322-4138 
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Curtis Hill 
Student 

Capistrano/Laguna Beach Regional Occupational 

Program 

26982 Mallorga 

Mission Vieho, CA 92691 

582-5408 

Helen Chavez Holmes 
Engineering Assistant 
Rockwell International 
12214 Lakewood Blvd. 
Downey, CA 9024 1 
213-922-0546 

Arthur E. Hoover, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof, of Mgm 
Trenton State College 
Hillwood Lakes CN550 
Trenton, NJ 08625-0550 
609-771-2565 

Bruce Horkley 

Instructor/Program Coordinator 
Idaho State University 
Roy F. Christenson Building 
Pocatello, ID 83209 

Earleen Howard 

Entrepreneur Project Specialist 

Contra Costa Regional Occupational Program 

75 Santa Barbara Road 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 

415-944-3445 

Patrick R. M. Hughes, Ph.D. 
Associate Dean 

University of the District of Columbia 
College of Business & Public Management 
900 F. Street, N.W., Suite 1001 
Washington, DC 20004 
202-727-2261 

Kay B. Jaacks 
Consultant 
Self-Employed 
1449 Pheasant Court 
Fullertoii, CA 92633 
714-525-9329 

Chris Jacobs 
Senior in High Sciiool 
Laguna Hills High School 
25S1 1 Ericson Way 
Laguna Hills, CA 92653 



Anita Johnson 
Student 

9731 Dakota Avenue 
Garden Grove, CA 92714 
714-660-1952 

Lloyd F. Joly 
Student 

California State University Northridge 

21000 Bryant St. #4 

Canoga Park, CA 91304 

work: 818-906-4941, home: 818-341-5659 

Andrew K. Jones 
Studeat 

2340 Deane St. #6 

Los Angeles, CA 90030 

213-661-5958 

Ruth Kahn 
45 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 977-1 
503-388-4807 

James F. Kainz 

Advanced Communications Consultant 
819 Eighteenth Si. 
Hermosa Beach, CA 90254 
213-376-6668 

Muriel Kauffmann 
Owner 

Kauffmann Enterprises 
270 N. Cnaon Drive, #1184 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
213-934-9706 

Brian Kesserling 

25241 Earhart 

Laguna Hills, CA 92653 

Ingrid A Kingaard 

Manager, Association Management Department 
Credit Managers Association of Southern Califo 
2300 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90006 
213-381-2661 

Joseph W. Kinn 

Student Business Management 58A 
Antelope Vali v College 
il61 W. Ave. j-8 A[t. 205 
Lancaster, CA 93534 

805-258-3311 x 3561, home: 805-942-5205 
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John Kinnamon 

Director of Financial Development, Fxonomic 

Development Division 

Oklahoma City Chanber of Commerce 

One Santa Fe Plaza 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 

405-278-8970,8900 

Fil Knoff 
President 

Allen Mason Insurance 
420 S. Broadway 
Escondido, CA 92025 
619-745-4091 

Asha Knott, Ph.D. 
Self Employed 

21812 Eagle Lake, Lake Forest 
El Toro, CA 92630 
714-768-0175, home: 714-458-8967 

Terry Koontz 
President 
Quanah Company 
161 7S. Denver 
Tulsa, Ok 74119 
918-583-5078 

Mae J. Laatsch 

Small Store Org Instructor 

Cracker Barrell/Madison Area Technical College 

3550 Anderson Street 

Madison, WI 53704 

608-246-6560 

Home: P.O. Box 85 

Lake Mills, WI 53551 

Janey Lack 
Board Member 

Advisery Council for Vocational Technical 
Education 

2107 E. Commercial 
Victoria, TX 77901 
512-578-3571 

Pamela Lane 
Writer 

932 N. Larrabee St. 

West Hollywood, CA 90069 

213-659-3239 

Richard P. Langford 
Associate 

Van Liew & Associates 
4026 NE 55th St., Suite A 
Seattle, WA 98105 
206-522-5362 



Dr. J. Dewel Lawrence 

Chairman/Division of Business Administration 
Georgia Southwestern College 
Wheatley St. 
Americus, GA 31709 

Mr. Don Leach 

Coordinator, Small Business Center 
New Mexico Junior College 
5317 Lovington Highway 
Hobbs, NM 88240 
505-392-4510, ext. 276 

Betty League 

Youth Training Specialist 

Job Training Program 

106 W. Kanesville Blvd,. Suite 100 

Council Bluffs, 10 5 1 50 1 

712-322-4138 

Ronald G. Linford 

Managing Partner - Long Beach Office 

Ernst & Whinney 

401 E. Ocian Blvd., Suite 600 

Long Beach, CA 90802 

213-590-8011 

Julie Look 
Student 

use 

11719 Mayfield Ave. #5 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 

Marie Lopez 
37647 Mellon Ave. 
Palmdale, CA 93550 

Thomas Lopez 
Student 

37647 Melton Ave. 

Palmdale, CA 93550 

818-986-1850 or 715-4040, Ext. 7610 

Paul N. Loveday 
Chairman/Management Dept. 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
4505 Maryland Parkway 
Los Vegas, NV 89154 
702-739-3272 
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Joe Lovell 
Lecturer 

California St?te University 
5500 University Parkway 
San Bernardino, CA 92407 
714-887-7678 

Melissa Lunde 
Advertising/Pr Manager 
Pacific Bell Directory 
201 Third St. - Room 1205 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
415-542-4395 

Mike MacMilliam 

Asst. Director/Instructor 

Center of Business Development and Research 

U of S Mississippi 

Box 5094 S.S. 

Mattiesburg, MS 39406 

601-266-4653 

J.J. Mahoney 

Assistant Professor Business Management 
A. The Citadel B. Diversified Consultants 
Charleston, SC 29409-29464 
884-8654 

Douglas Mahr 

Marketing Education Constultant 
California State Dept. of Education 
721 Capitol Mali 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
916-445-5183 

Diane Martin 

Vocational Equity Coordinator 

State Division of Vocational Education 

650 West State Street 

Boise, ID «3720 

208-3343271 

Jack Martin 
Triple Feature Filmo 
17863 Porto Marina Way 
Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 

Joe Matanzas 
Student 

Boise State University 
103 Old Saybrook Dr. 
Boise, ID 83706 



Lorie L. Mazzaroppi 
Professor of Management 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
College of Business Administration 
Madison, NJ 07940 
201-593-8856 

Donald R. McCiuley 
Instructor 

McLennan Community College 
1400 College Drive 
Waco, TX 76708 
817-756-6551, Ext. 296 

Dr. Marcella L. McComas 
Assistant Professor 

Marketing Education, College of Technology, U 

of Houston 

4800 Calhoun 

Houston, TX 77004 

713-749-4854 

Wayne Mcintosh 
Student 

Chapman College 

HQBN BOQ 

29 Palms, CA 92278 

Rod F. McLeod 

President 

Omniport, Inc. 

164 W. Mission Ave. 

Escondido, CA 92025 

619-745-8690 

Dr. Tom Medina 
Department Chairman 
Departnp*^nt of Business Education 
San Diego Unified School District 
5671 Wellington St. 
San Diegeo, CA 92111 
277^4910 

M.K. Meiers 

Professor of Business 

Lake Tahoc Community College 

P.O. Box 14445 

S. Lake Fahoe, CA 95702 

916-541-4660 Ext. 238 

DoUie Mercedes 
Director 

The Business Center of Clackamas County 
(a small business development center) 
108 Eighth St. Oregon City, OR 97045 
503-656-4447 
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Claire Meyer 

College Professor 

BulYolk Community College 

425 Conklin Ave 

Patchogue, NY 117722 

516-451-4255 

Keith L. Mills 
Instructor 

Chemeketa Community College 
P.O. Box 14007 
Salem, Oregon 97309 
503-399-5211 

Anne H. Minton 
President 

Idea Development International 
P.O. Box 7424-A 
Birmingham, AL 352.^3 
205-870-9559 

£d Mitchell 
President 
Protection Plus 

9348 Civic Center Drive, #101 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
213-859-5715 

Marsha Mitchell 
Protection Pus 

9348 Civic Center Drive, #101 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
213-859-5715 

Beverly Moistner 

Student 

CSUN 

1 19 Dapplegray Rd. 
Bell Canyon, CA 91307 
343-6624 home: 703-8231 

Terry Moore 

Professor/Dept. of Bus. Adm. 
New Mexico Military Institute 
College & Main 
Roswell, NM 88201 
505-622-6250 Ext. 246 

CJ Morgan 
Owner 

Executive Gift Service 
538 W. Ave. J-4 
Lancaster, CA 93534 
805-948-3653 



Judy Nissen 
Director 

Iowa Valley Business Development Center 
Iowa Valley Community College District 
3700 S. Center P.O. Box 536 
Marshalltown, 10 50158 
515-752-4643 

Rae Mary Nugent 
Elementary Teacher 
N60W29760 S. Wooldfield Rd. 
Hartlan, WI 53029 
414 367-2342 

Charlotte Ostermann 

Business/Entrepreneurship Development Coordi 

Tanana Valley Community College 

4280 Geist Rd. 

Fairbanks, AK 99709 

456-8822 

Diana ?appin 

Small Business Operations Dept. Chair 
Indiana Vocation Technical College 
232 S. Chester Blvd. 
Eichmon, IN 47374 
317-966-2656 

Young J. Park 
General Manager 

Small & Medium Industry Promotion Corporatio 
2250 East Devon Ave., Suite 249 
Des Plaines, II 60018 
312-699-1080 

Louise W. Parker 
Retired Teacher 
Rio Hondo Jr. College 
3177 Rosemead PL 
Rosemead, CA 91770 
818-280-4911 

Bill Parks 

''rofessor of Business (University of Idaho) 
Owner: NW River Supplies, Inc. 
University of Idaho - Business Dept. 
Mc cow, Idaho 83o43 
208-885-7158 
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Alex N. Pattakos, Ph.D. 

Director, Master o** Public Affairs Program 

Boise State University 

1910 Uni/ersity Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 

208-385-1331 

J.J. Pearsall 

Market Manager 

Bell South Services 

17th Floor, 2121 8th Avenue North 

Birmingham, AL 35203 

205-321-5181 

Charles B. Peek, M.D. 

C.B. Peek, MD 

15 Cermenho Ct. 

San Rafael, CA 94903 

415-479-7080 

Roberta C. Peek 

C.B. Peek, MD 

15 Cermenho Ct. 

San Rafael, CA 94903 

415-479-7080 

Charlene Pell 

Regional Director of Leasing 
The Brookhill Group 
1710 Sycamore Square Mall 
Memphis, TN 38134 
901-377-3341 

Dana Pothier 

Training Coordinator/Small Business Ownership 

Capistrano/Laguna Beach Regional Occupation 

Program 

29576 Brook Ct. 

San Juan Cap., CA 92675 

714-496-3118 

'Robert Potter 
Brewski's 
8313 Grail 
Wichita, KS 67207 
316-687-4865 

Leo Presley 

Assistant State Director 

Oklahoma State Department of Vocational an • 

Technical Education 

1500 West Seventh Ave. 

Stillwater, OK 74074 

405-377-2000 
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Dr. Madrea J. Proctor 
Project Coordinator 
Florida A & M University 
104 W. Merdianna Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32312 
904-599-3425 or 904-488-7394 

William Quinn 
Retired 

2400 Old Topanga Canyon Rd. 
Topanga, CA 90290 
818-887-6842 or 818-716-1000 

Barbara Quinn 
Merrill Lynch 

2400 Old Topanga Canyon Rd. 
Topanga, CA 90290 

H.B. Rajendra 
Professor 

LeMoyne-Owen College 
807 Walker Ave., Box 12 
Memphis, TN 38126 
901-942-7350 

Cassandra Reed 
Student 

2706 W. 85th ST. 
Inglewood, CA 90305 
213-778-2006 

Eric Reidenbach 

Director, Center of Business Development and 
University of S. Mississippi 
Box 5094 

Gattiesburg, MS 39406 
601-266-4653 

Sister Mary Luke Reiland 

Professor of Education - Emerita (Teaching Par 

Loyola Marymount University 

Loyola Blvd. at West 80th Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90045 

213-642-2963 

Rahn C. Robinson 

P.O. Box 795 

Fairburn, Georgia 30213 

Harvey Rochman 
Triple Feature Films 
17863 Porto Marina Way 
Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 
213-459-9049 
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Kip Rode 

20 Empty Saddle 

Rolling Hills Estates, CA 9^^274 

213-541-7276 

Kirsten Rode 

20 Empty Saddle Lane 

Rolling Hills Estates, CA 90274 

213-54N7276 

Dennis C. Rogers 

Director/Economic Enterprise Institute 
University of South Carolina at Aiken 
171 University Parkway 
Aiken, S.C. 29801 
803-648-6851, Ext. 342 

Harvey J. Rosenberg 
Director 

Small Business Institute 

VA Tech 

20 Pamplin Hall 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 

703-961-7903 

Thomas I. Rozsa 

Partner, Intellectual Property 

Tilles & Webb 

6320 Commodore Sloat Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90^48 
213-931-1800 

George S. Sanders 

Director & Past President 

HITEC of las Vegas 

P>0> Box 19450 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89132 

702-736-3794 

Rosanne Bryce Sanders 
Professor/College of Business 
Eastern Illinois University 
Blair Hall 

Charleston, IL 61920 
217-581-2228 or 345-6128 

Arthur Gross Schaefer 
DR/RABBI 

Loyoca Marymount University 
Loyola Blvd. at West 80th St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
213-642-4566 



Betsey Schwammberger 
Manager/Education 

(NFIB) Institute for Enterprise Advancement 
600 Maryland Ave., SW #700 
Washington, DC 20024 
202-554-9000 

Dianna Simon 

University of Southern California 
12709 Sandburg Way 
Grand Terrace, CA 92324 
714-824-4505 or 714-783-2604 

Henrietta Simons 
President 

Study Sources Unlimited 
8830 Rayford Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 

213- 649-5939 

David E. Smith 
Faculty/Instrucvor 

Johnson County Community College 

12345 College 

Overland Park, KS 66210 

469-8500 

James F. Smith 
President 

Precision Biomedical 
nil Jupiter St. 107C 
Piano, TX 75C/4 

214- 867-0001 

Les Smith 
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505-622-6250, Ext. 246 

Sonia Smith 
Research Associate 

Vocational, Technical & Career Education 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

Stanley R. Sondeno 
Instructor 

Modesto Junior College 
College Avenue 
Modesto, CA 95350 
575-6128 
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Dan Stage 
Associate Dean 
MBA Program 

Professor/College of Business Administration 

Loyola Marymount University 

Loyola Blvd. at W. 80th St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90045 

213-642-2848 

Marven Stevens 
Manager/Stevens Enterprizes 
12615 Murphys Lane 
Pearblossom, CA 93553 

80J-944-3145/805-273-0547/8 18-888-4850, Ext. 
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Phyllis Stevens 
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Stevens Enterprizes 
12615 Murphys Lane 
Pearblossom, CA 93553 
805-944-3145 or 805-273-0547 
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Program 
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San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 

582-1692 

Jayne Sullivan 

Consultant 
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Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

515-281-8488 

Barry Sussman 
President 

Milgrom sussman Galuskin & Co. 
2025 Lincoln Highway 
Edison, NJ 08817 
201-287-9000 
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Seattle, WA 98105 
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503-656-4447 
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